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e- = a 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The 

FFICE of PROFESSOR of CLINICAL MEDICINE 

M ICLAN to te HOSPITAL, perce I Dr. Taylor in 

wi PHYS of his leaving London, is NoW CANT.—Gentle- 
Meee desire the appointment, are 4. ee to send in 
“spiatons and testimonials on or before Wednesday, 


pen 
cen HAS. C. ATKINSON 
CHAS. C. <INSON, 
Togust 5 i Secretary to the Council. _ 


[SIC or SINGING.—A Lapy, accustomed to 
\ Tuition. rook oy to devote to one or a. Pupils. Terms, 
u —Letters to A. Z., at Mr. Wilkinson’s, 4, Southampton- 
—s Russell-square, will be attended to. 


URSERY GOVERNESS.—A Youne Person, 
N respectably connected, who has resided during the last six 
jitaens, is desirous of an engagement. In addition to 
eh is = acquainted with the French and German Lan- 
ie ddress E. F., 41, York-street, Westminster. 














THE BEDFORD HOTEL, BRIGHTON. 
N R. JOSEPH ELLIS is desirous of making 


known that the above-named Hotel has undergone an entire 
repair and re-organization. In regulating it he has been guided 
by the experience gained in association with his Father, at the Star 
and Garter, Richmond Hill, and he hopes to have been so far suc- 
cessful as to have rendered it worthy of patronage. The Hotel not 
being widely nor favourably known, Mr. Ellis begs respectfully to 
point out some of the advantages by which it is peculiarly distin- 
guished. Of these the leading feature is in the plan of its con- 
struction, which affords to a degree perhaps unequalled the conve- 
nience of separateness to the several Families or Gentlemen who 
may eccupy it at the same time :—an advantage gained ee 
of distinct entrances, spacious vestibule, three staircases (the chief 
of which has two ways from every landing), width of passages, and 
the compact arrangement of rooms en suite. Mr. Ellis has studied 
to turn to the best account these capabilities for comfort, adding 
thereto what was wanting for completeness in several important 
particulars. Of the latter he may mention a Sea-water Service in 
the Hotel, fresh every tide. connected with the bath; and a com- 





en HALL, LEICESTERSHIRE, 


RS. ARNOLD respectfully announces that her 
SCHOOL wae RE-OPENED on TUESDAY, the 4th of 
morndon Hall is a mansion highly eligible in all respects 

for a Ladies’ School, possessing a fine pleasure-ground, being 
wasted in a salubrious part of the country, and having the con- 
~ fence of a railway station within ten minutes’ distance.— Any 
pplication for reference and terms will be immediately, atten nuded to, 


yooie’s SELECT LIBRARY, 
28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. 
Single Subscription, = per Quarter ; 2is. per Annum. 
Library compris >) Works of our Standard Authors, 
supply of e New Work of interest in History, 
Pal y, Travel, Biogr: aay, science, and General Literature. 
amily and Country Subscription, Two, Three, Five, or Ten 
Guineas per Annum. 


READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES. 
Now ready—delivered Gratis, 
NEW PLAN for READING and BOOK 
SOCIETIES THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
This Plan provides an unlimited Supply of Standard Works—all 
the New Bocks—and the right of Members to purchase any work 
pee pe = as the first demand has subsided, at one-half the 
~ New Duplicate Catalogue for 1846, containing a large collec- 
tim of Popular Works withdrawn from the Library, is now also 
a may be had, gratis, on application. 
ame es. and sent post free to order, enclosing two stamps, 
Mr. Bull, Librarian, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish- 











READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES, 
Now ready, in small Svo. 


Hits FOR THE FORMATION 
OF READING AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
IW EVERY PART OF THE KINGDOM, ON A NEW AND IMPROVED PLAN, 
Plan, embracing the facilities afforded by the reduced 
postage, railroads, and steam vessels, will extend the accommoda- 
tions of one of the largest Libraries of the Metropolis to the most 
it parts of the Empire.—Sent gratis and post free, to orders 
niaing two stamps, addressed Messrs. Saunvens & OtLey, Pub- 
Jonduit-street. 





Just published, 
hee MS & NORGATE’S GERMAN 
Tong 2c co lete with Index. 
and Latin Classics, 3. German Litera- 
Bites tation 4. Middle Age Literature ; ; Philology. 
Books. 6. Scientific Books. 7. Works on the Fine 
Jurisprudence, &c. 
*s* Any of _ above may be had separate]y. 
just TR ished, 
GERMAN BOOK CIRCULAR. No. 12. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, German Booksellers, 14, Henrietta- 
Street, Covent-garden. 


oem op Auction. 


ORCHIDS. 

Messrs. J.C. ss 3. BTEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent- garden, on WEDNESDAY, 
lath of ont, at 12 for 1 o'clock precisely, 

FINE COLLECTION of ORCHIDS, just 

received from the Southern Coast of Mexico, and comprising 
many Plants of Cypripedium Irapeanum of Hartweg, different 
sgecies of Cattleya (one of them new), 1. celia, Be cesar theery Epi- 

m finclading Vitellinum), Oncidium, Cyrtochilum, Maxil- 

e. &.—May be viewed the day prior and morning’ of Sale, 
sad etnlonne had of the Auctioneers. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, OBJECTS OF NATU- 
RAL HISTORY, AND WORKS OF ART. 
he C. ay & STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 


oo Kings eaten: Covent-garden, on FRID. AY, lath 
7 wi 12° o'cloc 


paitosorniic: AL APPARATUS, comprising 
‘tines Models of Steam Engines, Plate and other Electrical Ma- 
nes, excellent Microscopes, Ph ia Lan- 
tems, Batteries, Chemicals, Mechanical Powers, &c. ; also a Collec 
idly Birds in’ Cases, Shells, Minerals, Cabinets, Pictures, Prints, 
ats, and Miscellanies.—On view the day prior, and Cata- 

















modious well pr Coffee-room. Mr. Ellis further begs to 
assure those who may favour him with their support, of his best 
attention, and of uniform moderation of charges. There are suites 
of ay artments on the ground floor, and others having private en- 
trance ; also, contiguous, Billiard Rooms and a Tennis Court. 

The Hotel is most eligibly situated near to and facing the sea, 
on the West Cliff. 


{NC AUSTIC DECORATIONS FOR ROOMS, 


4 executed by first-rate German Artists, both for Ceilings and 





Strand, near 
the coun country, and may be put up by country workmen. 


oe TES.—The new PATENT CHROMATIC 
and DIATONIC FLUTES are now ready for me, at the 
Manufactory, No.3, Bell-yard, Gracechurch-street. The PATENT 
DIATONIC FLUTE is fingered like the usual eight-keyed Flute. 
é Just published, price 1s. * 
Observations on Correctness of Tune, applied to 
the Flute; with a description of the newly- invented Chromatic 
ane Diatonic Flutes, by Abel Siccama, B.A., Patentee. 
by Messrs. Cramer & Co. 201, 
Co. ” Soho-s uare ; 
Turner, 19, Poultry. 


'V.O ADVERTISERS and the MEDICAL PRO- 

FESSION.—The MEDICAL TIMES, published every 
Saturday, now circulates among 30,000 medical practitioners, and 
is daily extending. It is on the table of every respectable Literary 
Institution i in the kingdom. —From Mr. Mitchell's Newspaper Press 
Directory :—* The Medical Times occupies a position in the medical 
analogous to that of The Times in the political world, is foremost, of 
the medical journals for ability, energy and_ success,” and “is 
well known as the chief organ of the profession.” "— Advertisements 
should besenton or before Thursday, at 2 12 0’clock.—Ofice, 49, Essex- 
street, Strand. 





G. Peachey, Bishopsgate- street; and 








n post 8vo. with a Portrait, price &s. 6d. 
ECTUR ES on ET HICS, by Tuomas Brown, 
4 M.D., late fee of Moral } Philosophy i in the University 
of Edinburgh 4 with »REFACE, by THOMAS CHALMERS, 
D.D., Professor of Divinity in the Free Church College. Edinburgh: 
“It is this mixture of the more popular and engaging with 
things of abstruser quality, which, in our opinion, makes it so 
advisable that these i ectures should be given to the world in the 
form of a separate publication.”— Dr. Chalmers’s Preface. 
W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


TH E SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 

By JOHN MILLS, Esq. Author of* The Old English Gen- 
tleman,’ "comprising Instructions on every matter connected with 
Hunting, Shooting, Coursing, and Fishing. In 8vo, with 10 Plates, 
bound in scarlet cloth, and gilt, price 16s, 


N 5 UIDE to the HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS 
of SCOTLAND. By GEORGE and PETER ANDERSON, 
of eee Small 8vo. 750 pages, with Map, &c. 2nd edition, 
price 10s, 6d, 
W. Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
~~ Just published, 8vo. Brice 2s, bd. wy ye with Drawings in 
ow 
\ ICROSCOPIC AN. AT OMY of the HUMAN 
pS BODY in HEALTH and DISE . 
By ARTHUR H. HASSALL, M. Eng., F.L.S., &c. 
Author ofa * History of British F re Re ok Algw.’ 
o be completed in about twelve ph Ch Parts. 
Part I. contains od ey ription of the Lymph, C le, ‘and Blood. 
Lo 8S. Highley, 32, Fleet-stre 








This day is = in royal 8vo. cloth. caaaredl 


N ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR of the | 


SANSCRIT LANGUAGE, partly in the Roman Character, 
arranged according toa new T heory, in reference especially to the 
> ape re Languages; with short Extracts in easy Prose. To which 

ded, a Selection from the Institutes of Menu, —_ copious 
ete rences to the Grammar, and an English Translation, 

By MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A, 
Protease of Sanscrit in the East India College. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co, 7, Leadenhall-street. 


PART X.—AUGUST. 


HARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, a Journal 


\) of Entertainment and Instruction for General Reading, is | 


now ready, containing the five numbers for August, consisting of 

eighty pages of letterpress, large Svo. double columns, and several 

wood engravings by eminent artists. Price eee nee Raepenny % 
x ay be ordered of any Booksel 





SHAKSPERIAN MOTTO NOTE PAPER 
and WAFERS, ada re to Marriages, Births, Christenings, 

ming, and to all pu o. - polite — mdence ~~ 

0 ‘aper, containing a varie’ y 

pa MOTTOES, with 24 Envelopes and 24 Wafers 
‘© match ¢ paper, inclosed in an e nt box, price ls. 6d. Sent 
“wy ony or “ the h King mm | for 2s., : a 

ne Mo afers for or 50 super’ ers, 

ser with initials in full (two or three let tera). fo r 6d. ; 3 or 
ah for seven stamps.—HENRY DOLBY, Heraldic 

net and Statouer, 28, Great Pulteney-str vet, Golden-square. 





DR. NICHOL’S NEW WORK, 
On 12th August wifi be ready, 
In crown 8vo, amply illustrated by Engravings, price 10s. 6d. 
YHOUGHTS on some Important Pornts re- 
lating to the SYSTEM of the WORLD. By J. P. NICHOL, 
L.L.D., Professor of Astronomy in the University of Glasgow, 
Author of * "Views of the Architecture of the Heavens,’ and * The 
Solar System.’ 
Dr. Nichol has explained, in this work, all the modifications in 
our views regarding the structure of the Universe, which the re- 
markable discoveries of Lo have rendered necessary. 





W. Tait, Edinbweh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Louden. 





| 
PARDOE, Authoress of ‘The City of the Sultan,’ &e. 

Walls. Rpeehates may be seen at W. B. SIMPSON’S, 456, West | 

Trafalgar-square.—The same are done on paper for 


Regeut- street; D’ Atmagne & | 





Redeenly for publication, in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d., a 


tion o 
THE PU RITAN’ US GRAVE, By the late 


WILLIAM PITT SCARGIL ifn Author of ‘The Usurer’s 
Daughter,’ * Light in Darkness,’ &e. 
London : published by E. C hurten, rt ‘Holles-street, reet, Oxford-street. -street. 
TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
H E N E W NOVE 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN. 





L §, 


1. 
By Mrs. MABERLY. 


LEONTINE. 


MARSTON ; or, the Soldier and Statesman. By the 
Author of * Salathiel,’ &. 
Il. 
ADVENTURES of CAPT. O’SULLIVAN. By W. H. 
MAXWELL, Esq., Author of = ries of Waterloo,’ &. 


EMILIA WYNDHAM. By the Author of ‘Two Old 
Men's Tales,’ ‘ Mount Sorel,’ &e. 
v. 

CONFESSIONS of a PRETTY 


WOMAN. By Miss 


vi. 
THE CITIZEN of PRAGUE. Edited by Mary Howirt. 
ALSO, JUST READY, 


vil. 
LOST and WON; or, the Love Test. 


By the Author of 
‘The Maid’s Husband. 


GREAT TOM of OXFORD. ” By the Author of ‘ Peter 


| Priggins.’ 


lenry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


TO SCHOOLS, 
15, Cloak-lane, City. 
Relfe & Fletcher have published the following new and interesting 
Works ; all of which are adapted to Scholastic purposes, and to 
which they beg respectfully tocall the attention of the Profession. 


TH E MERCANTILE ACCOUNTS, 
A complete set of Book- eeping, executed in the first Style 
of Lithography, and contained in Five Books. Price 10s. the set. 
iis system of Book-keeping, (which is now introduced into all 
the principal Commercial Academies.) consists of Five Books, 
which contain the transactions of a Merchant's or Tradesman’s 
Establishment for one Month. They are kept by Single Entry, 
and are a fac-simile of Books of real business, being written in the 
finest style of Commercial Penmanship. Six large Editions have 
been rapidly disposed of, and the present has been very carefully 
revised, and will be found free from typographical and all other 
errors. 





BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 
Now ready, complete in Seven Books, A set of Acsoumhe similar 
© the above by Dousie Entry. Price 10s. the 
A set of Blank Books, ruled to correspond with the above, manu- 
factured from an extra thick paper, price 5s. the set. 


THE SCHOL. a As TO CLASSICAL LETTER 
TING. Price 8s. 

Consisting of a me. + Origin Letters, engraved in the finest 
style of Commercial Penmanship, on subjects calculated both to 
instruct and amuse the Youthful Mind; with extracts from the 
Letters of Johnson, Cowper, &c. &c., toge' ther with a few directions 
for addressing, commence ing, and concluding Letters to Persons of 
different degrees of rank 


Eighth Edition, price 4s. 
THE MERCANTILE PENMAN. 

The above valuable Work consists of a Series of between thirty 
and forty Letters, engraved in the very first style of Penmanship, 
on subjects entirely Commercial, consisting of Invoices, Bills, Ke- 
ceipts, Accounts Current, Letters of Introduction, Credit, &., and 
other matters connected with Trade, The hand in which’ they are 
written is that clear and legible style at present adopted in all ex- 
tensive Mercantile Establishments ; 3, and will be found eminently 
conducive to the promotion of freedom of execution, so de« 
sirable in all Commercial Crermaentene 


ow ready, 
SEQUEL TO THE MERC ANTIL E PENMAN. 
Blank Books in which to copy the above are made of a large 
superfine Post. Price 10s, per dozen. 


In post 4to. dementty bound in watered silk paper, gilt edges, price 5s, 
PENMANSHIP FOR YOUNG LADIEs. 

A series of ‘Letters, in French, English, and oa written in 
an elegant hand, on subjects calculated both to instruct and in- 
terest the pupil. 

This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with several Plans 
nd Diagrams, price 5s. éd. in cloth, 
A TREATISE ON RAILWAY SURVEYING AND 
LEVELLING ; 

In which the Author has endeavoured to simplify the most a 

proved methods now adopted | by Surve: pore. a JOH QUESTED, 

Surveyor, Author of a Treatise on * rt of Land Surveying. 

“This is a practical work, and cannot ‘ah in these days of r uni- 
versal surveying to be highly useful. Its instructions are at once 
clear and concise.”— Railway Record, May 6. 


In 1 vol. 18mo. neatly bound in cloth, price 1s, 6d. 
A FORMULARY OF DEVOTION. 
For the Use of Schools. 

After the manner of the Book of Common Prayer, com 
chiefly in the language of Scripture. and arranged for each in 
the week. By the Rey. J. T. DOBNEY. 

ready, in 1 neat vol. 18mo. neatly bound in cloth, 
A CATECHISM OF fon pe lf AND THE USE OF 
THE GLOBES. 

Containing 648 Questions on the Terrestrial and Celestial Globeg 

with numerous Problems for ASTLE, LE, pupi 
By WILLIAM HARD 


caches vf Mathemat 
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VALUABLE HISTORIC AL WORKS. 
w ready, in 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. bound, 
ETTERS of the KINGS of ENGLAND 
Now first collected from the Originals in Royal Archives, 
and from other Authentic Sources, private as well as public, 
Edited, with an Historical Lutroduction and Notes, by J. 0. 
HALLIWEL L, Esq. F.R.S. &e. 
*A valuable addition to our mass of historic materials, as 
valuable, no doubt, as almost any other that has appeared in our 
time.” — Athenaeum. 


Il. 
LETTERS OF 
OYAL and ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES of 
GREAT BRITALN, illustrative of the History of England. 
Now first published from the Original M5s., with Introductory 
peat by MARY ANNE EVEKELT W OOD. 3 vols. 3is. bd 
ound 
This work contains a Series of Letters, fraught with high his- 
torical and biographical interest, from most of the Queens of Eng- 
land ; and there are few of the ancient nobility who will not find 
an aucestress here commemorated. 
iienry Colburn, Pub lisher, . 13, Great Marlb»rough-s -street. 
“SHAKSPE ARE’S PLAYS, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 
In Svo. a New Edition, Naira og 4 rere, (with Portrait), price 


THE PLAYS of W ILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
accurately printed from the Text of STEEVENS and M ey 
LONE; with a Sketch of his Life, aud a Glossary. 

Longman & Co. ; J. M. Richardson ; Hamilton & Co. ; Hatchard 
& >on; Newman & Co.; Kivingtons; Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.; Al en & Co.; Smith, Elder & Co. ; B: Fellowes; 
Cowie, J olla and & Co. Hodgson ; H. Washbourne: J. F. setchel: 
J. Dowding; J. ‘and J. Bain ; Capes & Son ; K. Mackie; H. G. 
Bohn; L. Bioth : J. Bumpus ; M. Coomes ; Bickers & Bush ; and 
Wailer & Son; Deightous, Cambridge ; W ilsons, York; Robinsons, 
Liverpool ; A. & C. Black, and Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh. 

Also, a Library Edition, with Explanatory and 
Historical Notes, by A. Chalmers, Esq. F.S.A. In 8 vols. 8vo. 
Price 3, 126. 

Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. fancy cloth, with numerous 
highly finished Portraits, price 14 
MYHE 


UNITED IRISHMEN, 
THEIR ari o AND TIMES 
By K. R. MADDEN, M.R.LA, 

Third a Last Series. 

This series completes the work ; and thus completed, it contains 
a minute, and, in many respects, a perfectly original account of the 
objects, plans, ‘and conduct of the United Irishmen, from official 
and private sources ui the highest authority. 

Numerous Government documents, correspondence, returns, 
orders, and lists, are, for the first time, made public in this 
series. 

The papers of many of the leaders of the United Irishmen were 
placed at the author's disposal by their surviving friends and rela- 
tives. Some of these appeared in the former series, but far more 
of them will be found in the present volumes. 

In the memoir of Robert Emmet will be found all the papers 
of his brother that throw any light on the affairs of 1802 and 





Dublin : 


Published by James Duffy, 10, Wellington Quay. 
London : 


Simpkin, Marshall & Co. _ Stationers’ Hall- -court. 


aPrice 6d, free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
ZEy 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY) 
Of Saturday, August 1, contains Articles on 
Agricultural Society of England, Pasture lands, effect of breaking 
‘Almack’s Hints to Landowners up on the labourer 
ees *encil drawings, to tix 
Botanical Society of London Potato disease, queries about 
Horticultural Society of Dur-| Potato disease, progress of 
ham, Xe. | Pots ato disease, facts connected 
Bonvardi: 1 flay | , by Sir G. 8S. Mackenzie, 
Butcher bird, by Mr. C. R. Bree, | 
Stowmarket | Petete aren, by, Rev. v- M. Row- 
Butterflies | land, Bishop's Cas 
Calendar, agricultural—reaping i 3 organic compounds of, 
Calendar, horticultural | by Prof. Henslow 
Dudmas ton, improvements ait | Potatoes, autumn planting, by 
Exhibitions, use of, by Sir G. 8. Mr. E. Compton, Water New- 
Mackenzie, Bart. | ton, Wansford 
Farmhouse gardening ees store 
Farming, protits of | Primula involucrata 
Flax, to pull Renanthera coccinea, by Mr. J. 
Fruit-tree borders, by Mr. Saul,! Falconer, gardener, Cheam 
Exotic Nursery, Chelsea | Salt and Mangold wurzel 
Fruit trees, to summer prune | Shrike, red-backed 
Fruit trees, stopping Slough Floricultural show 
Fruit trees, fancy training of, | Sowing, thin 
(with engravings) Starch, composition of 
Fuschias, select, by Sir G. 8.| Storms, cause of 
Mackenzie, Bart. | Swan, black 
Gardening, farmhouse Thin sowing, by Mr. Wm. W. 
Guano not liable to toll Higgens, Hambledon 
Highways, management of Tolls and ¢ _ 
Hints to Landowners 
Hy on aalic machine, Lege’s by Mr. W. 
Lab« , interests of, by Mr. J. Weekes, Sandwich 
A. ¢ Marke, ,ong Sutton,Lincoln | Victoria park 
Labourer.to improve conditionof| Wate rspouts, cause of 
Lanius collurio | Wheat crop, blight in 
Lycium Europeum, by Mr. N.S.| Wheat, overgrown 
Hodson, Bury St. Edmunds | Wheat, seed 
Mangold wurzel and salt Willows, spontaneous combus- 
Manure, liquid tion of, by Kev. J. 8. Henslow 
Measure-work—harvesting Wireworm 
Orchids, sale of 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 


This day is 1s publts hed, in n1 vol. neatly bound in cloth, price 2s, 
purst GREEK LESSONS ; being a Course of 
Study, so seers as to require no previous acquaintance 
wi oe Gramma 








ARLES WHITE, M.A., of Peter House. Cambridge. 
eS the P lan here recommended cannot fail of its effect : it is easy 
and progressive. he present generation of students may well feel 
grateful to such a man as Mr. White, who has discovered a royal 
road to the attainment of a difficult language :—little do they know 
the obstacles which their fathers had to encounter.”—Atheneum, 
Relte & Fletcher, 15, Cloak-lane. 
In small 8vo. (with Portrait), price 6s. the Second Edition, 
revised, © 
THE LIFE of WICLITF. 
By CHARLES WEBB LE BAS, M.A 
Late Principal « of the East India College. Haileybury. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed), 
The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. 2 vols. 12s, 
2. The Life of Archbishop Laud. 6s. 
3. The Life of Bishop Jewel. 6s. 
“NEW EDITIONS PUBLISHED DURING THIS SEASON, 
3 MOBERLY: S (Rev. Dr.) DISCOURSES on 
4S the SAYINGS of the GREAT FORTY DAYS. Second 
Edition. 10s. 6d. ’ 
2. Wordsworth’s (Rev. Dr.) Diary in France. 
Second Edition. 6s. 6d. 
assages from the Life of the late Rev. Robert 
Anderson. By the Hon. Mrs. Anderson. Third Edition. 6s. 
4. Adams’s (Rev. W.) Distant Hills: a Sacred 
Allegory. Third Edition. 2s, éd. 
5. Le Bas’s (Rey. C. Ww -) Life of Wiclif. Second 
Edition. 6s. 
6. Wordsworth’s (Rey. Dr.) Theophilus Angli- 
canus, Pourth Edition. 896d. — : 
7. Truth without Prejudice. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 
. Arnold’s (Rev. T. K.) Introduction to Greek 
Prose Composition, Sixth Edition. 5s. 6d. 
9. Bean’s (Rev. J.) Family Prayers for every 
Day in the Month. Twentieth Edition. 4s. 
10. Davy’s (Bp. _) Hiistory of England for Children, 
Seventh Edition. 2s. 6¢ 
11. Bickersteth's (Rev. E.) Questions on the 
Thirty-Nine Articles. Second Edition. 4s, ‘ 
12. Slade’s (Rey. J.) Annotations on the Epistles. 


Fifth Edition. 18s, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THIS stun 
1, (YHRISTIAN BOYHOOD at a P 
/ SCHOOL. By the Rev. CHARLES Wo UB 


3. Pal (Rev. W. PSong, 
almer y 

oes a} the Dei tD 
3. interton ; 

Mrs. F ia 3a 6a a a Tale for Young People By 
4. Landon’ ov. E. I 

cils of ot the Chureh. on A 1.) Dictionary of the Cog, 

‘oems. y Mrs. Alfred Montgomery, 3 

. James’s (Rev. Dr.) P be 

ee rath 7s. 6d, y sactiead Comment ont 

- Mountain’s (Bp.) Songs of the Wi; ildernes, 
“3. Arnold’ Rev. T. K.) Fi 

5s. 6d, mee (ee ) First German Book, 
9, Sacred Poems for Mourners, Wij 

— 0. T nid ‘Re ny 6s, 6d, = Introd 
0. Todc ev. Dr.) on th oj 

christ in the A A ralypse. om - , Prophecies Of Anti 
11. The Abbess of Shaftes} 

John of Gaunt: aTale. 7s. 6d, winecads a the Days 
12. Poems. By the Rev.C. E. Kennaway, 5s. 64, 
13. Tales for the Bush. By Mrs. Francis Vidal, ; is, 

™ i. Cureton’s (Rev. W.) Vindicie Tgnatiang 
15. Slade’s (Rev. 

Vol. VI. és 
16. Spencer's (Bp.) Visitation Tour in Madras 

= oo 6s. 6d, 

Lempriere’s (Rev. F. D.) Lectures on thy 
sides 12s, 
18. Virgilii Opera. Vol. IT. (Zn. 1-6.) Wig 

Latin Notes, D sected by the Rev. T. K. Arnold, M.A, iz, 
19. Evans's (Rev. R. W.) Parochial Sermons, 

Second Series. 6s. 

20. ‘Townsend's (Rev. Dr. ) Scriptural Communion 
with God ; or, New Family Bible. Part IV. 7s. 6¢, 
21. Early Infinences. By the Author of ‘Tru 


without P cee 
“W -) Legend of Latimer, ani 


J.) Plain Parochial Sermon, 


22. Nind’s (Rev. 
other Poems. ds, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place 





RESIDENCE in INDIA, By a LADY. 


and DEFENCE of JELLALABAD. 


SALE’S BRIGADE in AFFGHANISTAN 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
On September Ist, post 8vo. 5s. 


THE WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY OF TH 
HIGHLANDS. 


By CHARLES ST. JOFLN, Esq. 


Lately published, 


LETTERS FROM MADRAS ; 


First Impressions of a 


and the Seizur 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
EDITION: 


ABBOTSFORD 





most Eminent Artists of the present day, including 
WILKIE, STANFIELD, 
MULREADY, ALLAN, 
LANDSEER, CRESWICK, 
ROBERTS, COLLINS, 


VOL. ELEVENTH OF THIS ILLUSTRATED EDITION IS NOW READY, 
CONTAINING 
THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH ©» ANNE OF GEIERSTEIN. 
WITH 
Numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 


By STANFIELD, LAUDER, MIAN, TONY JOHANNOT, &c. 
THE ELEVEN VOLUMES of this magnificent Work now before the Public, contain Llustrations by the 


KIDD, 
LEITCH, 

The HARVEYS, 
TAYLER. 


NASMYTH, 
DUNCAN, 
LAUDER, 
SIMSON, F. 


n° 980) 


—— 


In Month 


IN SEARC 


Author © 


With Po: 


The Views embrace the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND, including LOCH LOMOND—LOCH K A'TRINE—LOCH LEVEN 
—LOCH TAY—LOCH ARD—LOCH AWE. The SOLWAY FRITH—EDINBURGH, and its neighbouring Localitie- 
The SHORES of the FORTH—The BANKS of the CLYDE—The EAST COAST of SCOTLAND—The VALE of the 
TWEED, including ABBOTSFORD and MELROSE. The ZETLAND ISLES—LONDON and the THAMES—The [SE 
OF MAN—The PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE —WALES— FRANCE —The HOLY LAND—PERTH, and Vicinity. TH 
RHINE—SWITZERLAND, and many other places described in the Novels. 


COMPRISED IN NEARLY EIGHTEEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL AND WOOD. 


ta As this Edition will be completed in October, the SUBSCRIBERS ARE PARTICULARLY REQUESTED TO COMPLETE THBIB 3 
with as little delay as possible, as the state of the Stock on hand may soon preclude the sale of odd Parts. 


N.B. The concluding Part (a double one) will contain an Index to the Edition. 


Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and a complete Newspaper, with a 
condensed account of all the transactions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender—_OFPFICE for Advertise- 


ments, 5, Upper W Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





Just published, PR by post, 1 
yy Hat TO EAT, DRINK, om AVOID: 
{Ay “ post nat for Invalids.) 

By ROBI. RX WELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. &e. 
Contents: :—How Hs ens pot digestion, tranquil feelings, a 
good night's rest,a clear head and acontented mind, By an ob- 
servance of the instructions herein contained, the feeble, the 
nervously delicate,even to the most shattered constitution, may 
acquire the greatest amount of physical peal and reach in 

health the full period of life allotted to m. 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row ; and al. om Petheiens; or, direct 
from the Author, 21, Arundel-street, Strand, 


Author 





Ropert CapeEL1, Edinburgh; Hourston & Stoneman, London. 
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NEW STORY BY ALBERT SMITH. 


» Numbers, the first of which will be published with the Magazines, at the end of the month, price 
In Monthly “~ Shilling, with Mlustrations by Lescu (to be completed in Twelve Numbers), 


THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 
ry 
CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE, 
IN SEARCH OF A NAME, A RELATIVE, AND A WIFE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
; By ALBERT SMITH, Esq. 
r Author of ‘ The Adventures of Mr. Ledbury,’ ‘ The Scattergood Family,’ ‘The Marchioness of Brinvilliers,’ &c. 
Wilderes, . 
Tman Bogk, 
th Intrody, 
cies of Anti. 
the Dars ¢ 


way. ds. Gg, 
is Vidal, §, 
+ Tgnatiang 
al Sermons 


Ricuarp BentLey, New Burlington-street. 





8, New BURLINGTON-STREET, August 8, 1846. 
MR. BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH, DURING THE PRESENT MONTH, 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO 
THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS OF EGYPT, 
NUBIA, AND PALESTINE, 


IN 1845-6. 
By MRS. ROMER, 


Author of ‘ The Rhone, the Darro, and the Guadalquivir,’ ‘ Sturmer,’ &c. 


in Madns 


r of ‘Truth 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings. 
11. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


LIONEL DEERHURST; 


A NOVEL, 


Il. 
| The Author’s Edition. 
3 vols. post Svo. with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author, 
A POET’S BAZAAR. 
By H. C. ANDERSEN, 
Author of ‘ The Improvisatore.” 
From the Danish, by CuarLes Beckwitu, Esq. 


atimer, ani 


rloo-place, 
Es 


Edited by the CountEss of BLEssINcToN, 
Author of ‘ The Femme de Chambre,’ &c. 


* TH 


Iv. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DR. HOOKWELL.’ 
2 vols. post 8vo. 
“ 
THE PENSCELLWOOD PAPERS: 
COMPRISING 
THE SOULS AND FUTURE LIFE OF 
ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS ; 

ON THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE; 
ON THE ENDOWMENT OF THE PROTESTANT AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCHES OF IRELAND. 

By the Author of ‘Dr. Hookwell.’ 


ESSAYS ON ANIMALS ; 





NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


1, 
With Portraits of Hexry THE E1gHTu and CHARLES THE FiRst, engraved from Original Pictures in the possession of 
the DuKE or NoRTHUMBERLAND, 


THE TWO CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF 
SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW SERIES OF 
ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 


*,* Vols. I. and II. may be had of all Booksellers. 


A VISIT T0 THE FRENCH | LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS: 


| 
Or, WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


POSSESSIONS IN ALGIERS IN | 
1845 | By Henry H. Mertuvey, B.A. 
a } 1 vol. post 8vo. with Mlustrations. 
By Count Sr. Marie, 
Formerly in the French Military Service. 
1 vol. post 8vo. with a Portrait of ABD-EL-KaDER. 


Ill. 
- TOY a) . 
RAVENSNEST; 
Or, THE REDSKINS. A RoMANCE. 
By J. Fenrwore Cooper, Esq. 
Author of * The Pilot,’ ‘The Red Rover,’ ‘ The Path- 
finder,’ &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
RicHarpd Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


ions by the 


The Occult Sciences. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
MAGIC, PRODIGIES, AND 
APPARENT MIRACLES. 


From the French. Edited, and Illustrated with Notes, 
By A. T. Tuomsoy, M.D. 


2 vols. Svo. 





BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JEREMIAH HOW, 209, Piccaprty. 


1. 
Imperial 8vo. with 120 Engravings, 21s. bound, 
WANDERINGS of a PEN and 
PENCIL; being an Historical and Picturesque Tour through 
some of the Midland Counties. By F. 8. PALMER and 
A. CROWQUILL. 
1. 
In feap. 8vo. 7s. 


LAYS and LEGENDS of GER- 


MANY, and other POEMS. By ELLA LOUISA HARVEY. 


Ill. 
Small 4to. with 60 Engravings, 14s. bound, 


RAMBLES in NORMANDY. By 
JAMES HAIRBY, M.D. 

This elegant volume, with descriptions of scenery and 
character, interweaves a number of legendary and historic 
anecdotes, besides pointing out eligible places of residence 
for British subjects. 


Iv. 
Royal 4to. with 110 Engravings, 21s. bound and gilt, 


THE BOOK OF ART. Cartoons, 


Frescoes, Sculpture, and Decorative Art, as applied to the 
New Houses of Parliament, and to Buildings in general; 
with an Historical Notice of the Exhibitions in Westminster 
Hall, and Directions for Painting in Fresco. Compiled 
from the Reports of the Royal Commission of Fine Arts, 
from Official Documents and other Authorities, and Edited 
by F. KNIGHT HUNT. 
v. 
With Illustrations printed in colours, each page illuminated 
with a gold border, 5s. 

THE HONEY STEW of the 
COUNTESS BERTHA: a Fairy Tale. Translated from the 
French of ALEX. DUMAS, by Mrs. COOKE TAYLOR. 


VI. 
Small 4to. with 100 Engravings, 14°. bound, 
THE RHINE BOOK, By 
F. KNIGHT HUNT, 

The Rhine Book, by an arrangement entirely novel, 
seeks to separate the romance of travel from its common- 
place. Numerous illustrations from original sketches render 
the volume worthy of the library, the drawing-room, or the 
boudoir, whilst it unites with its claims to elegance those 
points of practical usefulness necessary in a Guide Book, 
Dates, distances, times, and prices, aree fully and exactly 
stated, 

vil. 
In 4to. the Second Edition, with several Illustrations, 
price One Guinea, elegantly bound and gilt, 
THE OLD FOREST RANGER; or, 
Wild Sports of India, on the Neilgherry Hills, in the Jun- 
gles, and on the Plains. By Capt. WALTER CAMPBELL, 
of Skipness, late of the Seventh Royal Fusileers. 


Vill. 
With 55 Engravings, price 12s. 
AN HISTORICAL and PIC- 
TURESQUE GUIDE to the BLACKWATER RIVER, in 
MUNSTER. By J. R. OFLANAGAN, Esq. 


Ix. 
In music folio size, price One Guinea, elegantly bound, 

HOW'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK of 
BRITISH SONG. Each Song is illustrated by an engraving 
on wood, from an original design, by a competent Artist, 
and the Music arranged with Accompaniments for the 
Pianoforte, by GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq. The work is 
also issued in weekly numbers, each complete in itself, price 
Sixpence. 


x. 
Elegantly printed, with 130 Engravings, price 12s. bound, 
A WEEK at KILLARNEY. By 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. HALL. . 
This volume is richly illustrated with subjects picturing 
the scenery, manners, and customs of the district, with full 
descriptions of the Lakes and surrounding country, and 
ample directions as to the mode of transit from London. 


XL 
Feap. 8vo. with 400 Woodcuts, price 4s. 


THE MANUAL of HERALDRY. 


XII, 
Small 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
aa , pf aTT 7 
THE PURGATORY of SUICIDES: 
a Prison-Rhyme, in Ten Books. By THOMAS COOPER, 
the Chartist. 

“This Prison-Rhyme is the most wonderful effort of 
intellectual power produced within the last century. There 
is nothing mean, low, vicious, or lascivious in the verse of 
this Chartist. He has the finest feelings for thé’beauty of 
the New Testament and for the sublimity of the Old.” 

Britannia Conservative Journal, 
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VALUABLE WORKS FOR SCHOOLS 


PUBLISHED BY 


CRADOCK & CO. 48, Paternoster-row, London. 


A NEW SCHOOL REGISTER OF STUDIES AND CON DU cT. 
FERGUSON'S UNIVERSAL SCHOLASTIC Dy 
or Register of Sadie and Conduct. By JAMES FERGUSON, 
Handsomely ted on a superfine post writing paper, with Vig- 
a Titleps age, a other Tiasteations, Arranged for six months, 
r three mon 

* This little ms ake is the result of a most careful and 
tical examination of the plans pursued in England, Scotland, 
and America. Its utility is unquestioned, and the great 
ith which it can be adopted has already gained it an in- 
auetion into many of the most respectable establishments in 

England. 


rac- 


Joseph Guy’s Established Works for 
Schools. 
GUY'S NEW BRI Ly PRIMER, with fine Engravings 
from Harvey's de esig ns. rd edition, price 6¢. bound. 
WYs iRITISH SPELLING-BOOK, with new 
Cats from Hi: urvey's drawings. hk 12mo, Is, €¢. bound. 
MOTHER’S CATECHISM of USEFUL KNOW- 
: with Cuts. New edition, price 9d. sewed ; 1s, bound. 
dened BRITISH EXPOSITOR ; a Companion to 
k. 1ith edition, enlarged, 12mo. price 1s, 6d. bd. 
BRITLS Hi READE ~ R es edition, 12mo. 
with nume ros C uts, 8. Gd. roan let’ 
SF 


pr 
RST ENGL isl GRAMM: tik. 
bound. 


GUY'S FIRST ENGLISH EXERCISES in PARSING, 
a a APHY, SYNTAX, and PUNCTUATION, 9d. sewed; 
le, 

GUY'S SCHOOL QUESTION BOOK on ANCIENT and 
MODERN HISTORY, BLOGRAPILY, GEOGRAPHY, ASTRO- 
NOMY, MYTHOLOGY, and every subject of scientific and useful 
= owl “due, 3 With a Frontispiece Chart of History. sth edition, 


INT HISTORY, including 
hage, the Philistines, Pha- 
1 Questions for Examination 


m, lzmo., 3s, Gd. roan. 
tS of MODERN HISTORY, including 
y, Spain, ¥ ‘ortug: pthe Netherlands, Poland, Prus- 
“se Ilur eden, Denmark, Norway, Swit- 
, Tu bane and Sicily, Mohameds ans, 
i. ith Questions for Examina- 


S of B RITISH HISTORY, containing 
Ww ales, and Ireland, under separate heads, 
. 12mo. 3s, 6d, boun 
CHART of GENERAL HISTORY, from the 
Cre: ution to the Present Time, on a large sheet, ae ‘cok yvured for 
easy reference. 6th edition, price 7s. ; or on car mahogany 
roller, 10s, 6 er done up as a book for the egg lus. 6d.; and 
on canvas, mahogany roller, and varnished, ls. 

GUY'S TUIGR'S ASSISTANT, or SCHOOL ARITH- 
METIC, 19th e& 8 i 12mo. 2s. bound.— A KEY tothe same (6th 
edition), 4s. €¢. bo 

GUY’ ist ‘ARITHME TIC for the JUNIOR CLASSES 
in beautiful script type, equal to fine penmanship, royal 12 
useful both as pa yphe ing- Spook and an Arithmetic, price 1s, 30. 
half-bound.—A KEY, price 

GUY'’s COMPLETE TREATISE on BOOK-KEEPING. 
A -_. edition, revised, and thoroughly corrected, price 1s. bound. 

UY'S SCILOOL CYPHERING-BOOK,. 9th edit., large 

oun writing paper, ito. 3s. 6d. half-bound.—A KEY to the same, 6d. 

GUY’s SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, illustrated with Maps, 

18 th edition, royal 18mo. price 3s. bound in red.—A KEY to the 
Probl-ms and Questions, new edition, corrected, 1s, (d, 

GUY'S FIRST GEOGRAPHY, with Tutor’s Questions 

at the bottom of each page. Six Maps, new oon. price Is. bound. 

iUY’Ss SCHOOL ATLAS OF SIXTEEN MAPS, for 
 Stude nts. Large 4to. finely Bove 5s. half-bound. 

Y's ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, constructed on 

the popular ‘lan of his School Geography, W ith 18 fine steel 

late To A x th is intermixed. ae each subject, Questions for 

ixamination. 6th edition, enlarged and revised by EDWARD 

RIDDLE, Esq. of the Royal } Naval School, Greenwich. Royal 

1Smo. 5s. roan lettered. 

2W SCHOOL DICTIONARY, price 2s. 6d. 

CHAMBERLALN’S YOUNG SCHOL'AR’S NEW ENG- 
L Init DICTIONARY ; containing every word in common use 
and accented, with the mute letters printed in 

added, Explanations of Marks and Abbre- 
seca ms on the Spelling and Meaning of Words, 
ronunciation, Spelling Lessons in one, two, and 
mables of Classed Words, &c. The whole con 
nd improved ane By ELIZA CH AMBER- 
12 mo. price 2s. fd. bound 


9d. sewed; Is. 


zerland, Ita 
Turks, ini, ‘China,’ 


Viations, Observ 
short Rules f 
three syllables 
structed on 
LAIN, 


The most correct School Atlases. 


OSTELL’S NEW — RAL ATLAS, with Consulting 
Index. Lare 4to. tw en Modern anc i three Ancient Maps, 
price Is, half. hounds er pate Bax lss.; full coloured, 2is, half- 


OUT 
ATL AS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
“ 4 , malting Index. Royal Svo. price 
»8 finely coloured, 12s. 
“A TLAS of © L ASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
a +wo Ma 3, royal Svo., and an _index, with the Names 
ound, or coloured, 1 


SSELL’S ATL AS) of ANCLE Nt and MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY Combined. Forty-seven Maps, reyal 4to. coloured, and 
Indexes, price 1/. 4s. half-bound. 


For Grammar Schools. 
BENTLEY'S BRITISH CLASS-BOOK ; or, Exercises in 
Rea aing and a locutix re selected almost entirely frota the works 
of Modern C sal Authors, in Prose and Verse, and 
r ot Receipt and Famil es. By the Rev. 
w edition, 12mo. price 4s. Gd. bound and lettered. 
v {RGILEL M ARONIS AANEIS in Usum studiose Ju- 
D.. accurate recensuit. By JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A. 
Secoad Master of King’s cohen School. Feap. 8vo. price 3s, 6d. 
bound. (Used in King’s College.) 
m 5 agg yA bd [RGILL AN ZE; or, Notes and Questions 
1e above. Same. Price 3s., or with the Virgil, 6s. 
“> HE BREW. "GR AMMAR. in the ENGLISH L AN- 
GUAGE. By the Rev. J. S.C. F. FREY. The 10th edition, with 
Reading Tocost ao, Rules, and Analysis, from Genesis and the Book 
of Psalm rice &s, 6d. nd, 
GER) AN “GR AMMAR, EXERC ISES and KEY, in one 
volume. By F. STROMEYER, P.D. Professor of German Litera- 
Sure in the College of Civil Engineers, Putney, Price 2s, 60, 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE of WES LEY. 
A New Edition. Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev. CHARLE 
CUTHBERT SOUTHEY. 2 vols. svo. with Two Porte 


t week. 


The HISTORY of GREECE. By the 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's (the Rev. CONNOP 
THIRLWALL). A New Edition, revised ; with Notes. Vol. iLL. 
Demy vo. with Maps, i2s, 


LIFE of the AMIR DOST MO- 


HAMMED KIIAN, of Kabul: with his Political Proceedings 
towards the English, Russian, and Persian Governments, includ- 

ing the Victory and Disasters of the British Army in Afghanistan. 
By MOHAN L AL, Esq. me of the Persian Order of the Lion 
and Sun; lately attached to the Mission in Kabul. 2 yols. svo. 
with numerous Portraits, ses, 


Iv. 
ELEMENTS of PILYSICS. 
cenpenmaeanee Bodies— Light, Heat, 
Electro-Dynam By C.F. P 
Military Coll 
Notes by BE. 
cuts, 
Vol. I. contains The Physics of Ponderable Bodies, 7s, Gd. 


It. 


Part IL. 


Magnetism, Electricity, and 
EL, Principal of the Royal 

ated from the German, with 
. Svo. with Diagrams and Wood- 


v. 

The USE of the BODY in relation to 
the MIND. By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, &c. t Svo. Us, 


By the same Author, 2nd Edition, post Syo, 7: 
The POWER of the SOUL over the BODY. 


&, Gd, 


vi. 
Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury. 

MEMOIRS of the GEOLOGICAL 
SUR of GREAT eam a he Museum of Ee 
hom logy in London. V ol. + Royal 8vo. with Woodcuts 
9 large Plates (seven coloured), 2 

Also, printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, and published 
by Messrs. Longman & Co, 
1, REPORT on CORNWALL, DEVON. 

MERSET. By Sir H. T. De La Becue, 
2. —— RES and DE SSCRIPTIONS of 

FOSSILS in the above Counties, 

REPORT on LONDONDERRY 
and FERMANAGIL By J. FE. 

4. The GEOLOGICAL MAPS and SEC em graved 
from the Ordnance Survey of masa and Wales. The Maps 


and Horizontal Sections geologically coloured under the super- 
intendence of Sir Lenry De la Beche. 


BORDEAUX, 
CLARET COUNTRY. 
Works of Mien 
Bordeaux, &s, td. 


“This is the weather for claret, and many readers may wish to 
learn all about the country where grows the vine from which it is 
made, how it is made, and what are its qualities. characteris’ 
and cost. In this volume they will find the intelligence sought 
They will have a history of Bordeaux from the earliest period to 
the present day, a description of the s of the Gironde, where the 

and all the particuls F manufie- 
lient tipple known to our markets a tables by 
the name of Claret. We have not before met with so complete and, 
in many respects, new and curious treatise on the subject. 
Literary Gazette, 


vu 
The HORSE'S FOOT, and How to 
keep it Sound. By WILLIAM MILES, Esq. A New Edition. 
Royal 8vo. with Engravings, 7s. (In a few days, 


“Our author combines a clear head with a kind heart 
vein of quict 


and WEST 
P.RS. &e. lis. 
the PAL.LOZOIC 
By Prof. Putitirs. vs, 

and ae of TYRONE 
Portiock, F. 


SO- 


I 

its WINES, and the 
By C. COCKS, BL. Tr: il itor_of the 
t, Michelet, and Quinet. Post Svo. with View of 


ndles with equal de xterity hu unmer 
and seapel,7 engraver’s tools : work- 
ing and writiz » is so plain that 
even those who ride may read and understand,”— Quarterly Rev, 


VIRGIL'S 


GEORGICS, 


IX. 
AINEID, BUCOLICS, and 
With Marginal References 
Wagner feyne, and Authon. Edited, from the 
by Ke PYCROPT, B.A. Tria. Coll, Oxford. 
or, me te ae Notes, 3s. 6d, 

Also, a New Edition, 
VALPY'S VIRGIL, from the Text of Heyne. 
7s. Gd. ; or, Without Notes, 3s. Gd. 


x. 
ZUMPT’S LATIN 
Translated 
L. SCHM 
the Auth 
and Co 


an 1 concise Notes from 
Text of V 
Feap. 8vo. 7s. Gd. ; 


GRAMMAR. 


and adapted for the use of English Students, by Dr. 
Z, Rector of the High School of Edinburgh ; with 

r’s sanction and co-« tion, and numerous Additions 
rrections, communics ated m to the Translator. Sve. Lis. 
“A new translation of the best Latin Grammar in existence. 
The result is a work which ought to be in the library of—not ouly 
every Latin student, but every Latin scholar, —Atheneum., 


xi 
ZUMPT’S S SHOOL GRAMMAR of 
the LATIN LANGUA Translated, and adapted for English 
Schools, by Dr. L. SC WMITZ, Rector of the High School of Edin- 
burgh, Translator of Zumpt’s larger * Latin Grammar ;’ with the 
sanction and co-operation of Prof. Zumpt. 12mo, ust ready, 


XII. 
EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES 
on the FOOD best adapted for the FATTENING of CATTLE. 
With Remarks on the Food of Man. By ROE T D. THOM- 
SON, M.D. of the University of Gl sgow. Feap. Svo. (Just ready, 





London; Loyemay, Brown 





and | 


and a | 


CAve, 8 
FOR SUMMER TOURISTS 


feerercecoreree 


A Tour through the Valley of th 
Meuse ; y 


With the aw nds of the L aoe Cow 
a nt: 
dennes. By DUDLEY COSTELLO, With sn or 
Frontispiece and numerous ¥. codeuta, 
Second Edition, In 1 vol. po 


“The first ot ject of this clever vi 
continental to 
vary his Rhenish excursior 
Pi: alley of the Meuse, 
me vf the most picturesque se in Bu 
k is enlivened by a plentiful sprinkling of 
ttes, picturesque ie or scenery, old bu 
of r figures, sketched by the tourist hinge! 
effeet that would do eredit to: a prefered ae spint. aul 
in particular are characteristic and life-like. Seca 8 


rst Svo, price 14s, cloth, gil 


lume is to reeo, 
my 

£ or any other cme 
xploring the beauties of th, 

— to Mr. Coste ls, 
Urope,” The 
brett; 
tildings, and gp Be 


yy . 

Pocket Travelling Atlas 
Of the English Counties, with all the ¢ 
accurately 
HALL. 
to the Ch 


ach and 

aid down and Coloured, Sagered poem 

w Edition, comprising all Re Lil Ways sanctions 

of Last Session. . 
Bound 


Wage best Atlas we have 
ving. ) 


in roan, with a tuck, price lie 


Pocket County } aps, 


New Editions, with all the 
down, Engraved by SIDN TALL. Printed on Chap 
man’s Patent — Cloth. On a Sheet, price 6d,; oring 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 8, 1846. 


REVIEWS 

rhe Works of Walter Savage Landor. 2 vols. 

Moxon. . 
Tur literature of the nineteenth century has 
long since numbered Mr. Landor amongst its 
representatives to posterity ;—as a distinguished 
a moreover, personating the interests of a 
iarge and important province in the Common- 
yealth of Letters; and, if not unfrequently 
mingling eccentricity with ability in promoting 
those interests, yet, on the whole, bringing to 
the undertaking the resources of a highly culti- 
rated and original mind. Of this, his collected 
yorks, now before us, furnish substantial evi- 
dence—both in the reproduced and in the new 
yatter Which they contain, 

The ‘Imaginary Conversations’ have now 
reached the number of one hundred and twenty- 
ye. Forty-four have been added in the present 
edition; of which, twenty had already appeared 
in periodicals, and twenty-four are here pub- 
lished for the first time. Besides these sub- 
dantive additions, we observe that new material 
has been also dexterously fused into convenient 
intervals in the previous dialogues—more par- 
ticularly those of Delille and Landor ; Marcus 
Tullius and Quinctus Cicero; Epicurus, Leon- 
tion, and Ternissa; Diogenes and Plato; Leo- 
od and President du Paty; Barrow and New- 
ton; Peterborough and Penn. ‘The last half of 
the second volume contains the ‘Citation and 
Esamination of William Shakspeare,’ the ‘ Pen- 
taneron,’ ‘Pericles and Aspasia,’ ‘ Minor Prose 
Pieces,’ ‘Hellenies,’ ‘Gebir,’ ‘ Acts and Scenes,’ 
and‘ Miscellaneous Poems.’ Of these, the ‘ Peri- 
des and Aspasia,’ has been largely interpolated; 
and the ‘Siege of Ancona,’ a play—inasmuch 
asits “acts and scenes” observe the ordinary 
forms of dramatic composition—is new. 

A writer of any eminence is rarely most 
voluminous where he is least strong. Mr. 
landor is no exception to this rule. His ‘Ima- 
ginary Conversations,’ as in bulk so in value, 
contribute three parts out of four to the super- 
simeture of his fame. Although Dialogue is 
asold, at the least, as Plato, and has been em- 
ployed by a host of writers since his day, none 
in modern, and few in ancient, times have, on 
the whole, pushed its capabilities so far as has 
the author of the ‘Conversations.’ Plato him- 
vlf dramatized, for the most part, in only one 
or two directions—the Ethical and Metaphy- 
sical, and their kindred departments. His 
scenes partook rather of the nature of the 
‘Mysteries and Moralities’ of dramatic medi- 
tation, than of that of the full and breathing 
nelodramaof living thought which comprehends 
all interests, theoretical and practical, — and 
draws within itssphere, not only the transcenden- 
tilisms of Philosophy, technically so called, but 
those also which the wider circuit of general 
knowledge, philosophically regarded, evolves, 
long with the more popular strain of reflec- 
ton of which it is equally suggestive. 

On the other hand, if Lucian, as a writer of 
Dialogue, was more practical and specific than 
bis great predecessor of the Academy, he had 
little, comparatively speaking, of the abstract 
faeulty. Few professed satirists have. Oblique 
passion and the power of generalizing are 
rarely found combined, except in the very 
highest minds. Hence, he had recourse, in- 
stnetively, to Allegory instead of Analysis— 
and made fancy do the business of philosophi- 
cal imagination, Consistently with this bent, 
s pages, for the most part, decline the track 
of speculative literature,—and even of general 
reflection except in so far as it can be objec- 
tively pursued. It is, therefore, in the light of 





the dramatic satirist, rather than that of the 
dramatic discourser—with whom satire is only 
one province of his cecumenical discussions— 
that Lucian is to be regarded. To Mr. Landor 
it has been left to exhibit far more varied 
faculty ;—to combine, in the Dialogue, the 
abstract with the popular, the objective with 
the subjective; to diversify the graver course 
of inquiry with auxiliary strokes of wit and 
humour, and the graceful embellishments of 
well-digested scholarship; to illustrate all these 
on topics as miscellaneous as his endowments; 
and to intermingle largely with the whole, the 
spirit of the poet-philosopher. 

This comprehensive power, however, is rarely 


its action, as regards intensity, when com- 
pared with that of writers who have concen- 
trated their forces on those particular spheres 
alone. The author of the ‘Imaginary Conver- 
sations’ may, nevertheless, still oceupy—and 
does—a very eminent position in the path which 
he has chosen, and in the field of literature 
generally, without attaining to the spirituality 
of Plato; and, while taking precedence, on the 
same score and on many others, of him of 
Samosata, may feel that he loses no caste in 
giving the first place to the latter as artist, 
dramatist, and wit. 

This last observation suggests to us one or 
two more, in reference to the author’s claims 
in the threefold capacity just adverted to. We 
have said that he must yield the palm to 
Lucian, when regarded as to his artistic and 
dramatic capabilities,—as also on the ques- 
tion of Wit, or at least that phase of it 
which comes under the practical head of 
Ridicule. Yet, Mr. Landor is by no means 
deficient in any of tliese respects, — on the 
contrary, he is therein highly endowed. But 
then, he is unequal—singularly unequal—in 
his exercise of those faculties; so much so, as 
to illustrate, in his works, the extremes of self- 
disparity. Thus art and anarchy, dramatic 
austerity and anti-dramatic laxity, wit and 
wool-gathering—or worse—exhibit themselves 
respectively in consecutive dialogues, and occa- 
sionally in the same. We are not disposed, 
with some, to attribute this result altogether to 
paradox or caprice,—sins, doubtless, for which 
Mr. Landor is, nevertheless, largely responsible. 
Itis due, besides, and in great measure, to his 
voluminous tendency,—the strong instinct to- 
wards production,—in a word, the cacoethes 
scribendi,—the lust of writing well, if possible— 
but, at all events, of writing. Some pedants 
are afflicted, or rather afflict, with this unhappy 
spirit of industry ; but an excess of the prolific 
principle is not unfrequently found in the con- 
stitution of the gifted likewise,—nay, is almost 
invariably the attribute of the highest order of 
genius.’ With this, propagation is a necessary 
law of being—and the main source of happi- 
ness. Still, it behoves a mind jealous of its 
fame—at least before a final bequest of its 
thoughts to posterity — to consider if what 
ministered to its own pastime be likely, also, to 
conduce to the enjoyment or edification of those 
to whom it is bequeathed. Had Mr. Landor, 
keeping this principle in view, pruned, at the 
least, as much as he has interpolated, and can- 
celled as much as he has added,—his “‘selected”’ 
works might have proved a yet more welcome 
heirloom to the standard literature of England 
than his “collected ;”—and that is saying 
much. Indeed, of the value of this principle 
the author seems himself to be aware; and we 
have only to regret that he did not follow the 
advice given by himself when, in the ‘ Penta- 





meron,’ speaking through Petrarch, he says :— 


possessed in exemption from its usual drawback | 
—a relative inferiority in particular spheres of | 





“*How many things are here which I do not 
want!’ Does not the same reflection come upon us, 
when we have laid aside our compositions for a time, 
and look into them again more leisurely ?. Do we not 
wonder at our own profusion, and say, like the philo- 
sopher, *How many things are here which I do not 
want!’ It may happen that we pull up flowers with 
weeds ; but better this than rankness.” 

Of the forty-four new dialogues, those which 
will best reward the reader’s perusal are the 
‘Lucian and Timotheus,’—‘ Andrew Marvel and 
Bishop Parker,’—‘ Vittoria Colonna and Michel- 
Angelo Buonarotti.’ 

In the dialogue between Lucian and Timo- 
theus, the satirist, as dramatic law exacts, is 
represented—as he was—an inveterate infidel ; 
and his individuality is sustained, throughout, 
with considerable ability. Here, as elsewhere, 
however, it might have been well if the author 
had taken occasion to indicate more distinctly 
the fallibility of the critic on Christianity ; 
and to suggest that the opinions of the umpire 
between the priests of Isis and those of the 
Gospel had themselves an arbitration to un- 
dergo, wherein a decision might be pro- 
nounced against them.—We extract a few pas- 
sages from the digressional portions of the dia- 
logue, as more interesting than the direct and 
polemical. The grandiloquent in writing is 
thus condemned :— 

“ Magnificent words, and the pomp and procession 
of stately sentences, may accompany genius, but are 
not always nor frequently called out by it. The 
voice ought not to be perpetually, nor much, elevated 
in the ethic and didactic, nor to ro!l sonorously, as if 
it issued from a mask in the theatre. The horses in 
the plain under Troy are not always kicking and 
neighing ; nor is the dust alwaysraised in whirlwinds 
on the banks of Simois and Scamander; nor are the 
rampires always in a blaze. “Hector has lowered his 
helmet to the infant of Andromache, and Achilles to 
the embraces of Briseis. I do not blame the prose- 
writer who opens his bosom occasionally to a breath 
of poetry ; neither, on the contrary, can I praise the 
gait of that pedestrian who lifts up his legs as high 
on a bare heath as in a cornfield.” 

We have the following scrap of criticism on 
Livy :— 

“While I admired, with a species of awe such as 
not Homer himself ever impressed me with, the 
majesty and sanctimony of Livy, I have been informed 
by learned Romans that in the structure of his sen- 
tences he is often inharmonious, and sometimes un- 
couth, Ican imagine such uncouthness in the goddess 
of battles, confident of power and victory, when part of 
her hair is waving round the helmet, loosened by the 
rapidity of her descent or the vibration of her spear.” 

And this on Plato :— 

“ Grandiloquent and sonorous, his lungs seem to 
play the better for the absence of the heart. His 
imagination is the most conspicuous, buoyed up by 
swelling billows over unsounded depths. There are 
his mild thunders, there are his glowing clouds, his 
traversing coruscations, and his shooting stars. More 
of true wisdom, more of trustworthy manliness, more 
of promptitude and power to keep you steady and 
straightforward on the perilous road of life, may be 
found in the little manual of Epictetus, which I 
could write in the palm of my left hand, than 
there is in all the rolling and redundant volumes of 
this mighty rhetorician, which you may begin to tran- 
scribe on the summit of the great Pyramid, carry 
down over the Sphinx at the bottom, and continue 
on the sands half-way to Memphis.” 

According to the evidence furnished, not 
only by this dialogue but by others of the new 
series, we find that Mr. Landor is still as deter- 
mined an anti-Platonist as he showed himself 
to be in his earlier works. His mental consti- 
tution seems prone to partialities and antipa- 
thies,—as also to retaining them. ‘The fervour 
of his temperament does not brook that mid-way 
estimate of good and bad which would thwart 
or mitigate either passion. Moreover, indepen- 
dently of this, Mr. Landor likes to state general 
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Sapaye on one side or the other. It irks 


im to qualify and modify and ramify ; to mar 
the happy audacity of a dogma by a string of 


exceptional clauses. When, too, one of these 
sweeping opinions is propounded with a view 
to reversing some time-honoured decision, his 
zest is the greater, and rises with the hardi- 
hood of the enterprise; more especially if that 
opinion assume also a wrong-redressing form, 
which would abase the lofty and uphold the 
lowly—which commands those who occupy the 
uppermost seats to give place, and serenely 
intimates to those who rest in the lowermost to 
go up higher. Hence, we find in his poetical 
firmament the star of the man Boccaccio culmi- 
nating above that of the demi-god Dante, and 
the canicular growl of Diogenes bruiting and 
overbearing the spirit music of Plato’s spheres ! 
—in good earnest, the first last and the last first! 
—Did Mr. Landor but keep some measure in 
his anti-Platonism, we, for ourselves, might be dis- 
posed to gosome way with him ; for we have ever 
considered that the exaggerated admiration of 
Plato had degenerated into a superstition. But 
the rearing of an Idol is not more superstitious 
than the iconoclasm which would seek to destroy 
it for the mere purpose of substituting, in its 
place, the bigotry of an opposite exaggeration. 
This latter is, itself, an image—and may be one of 
wood and brass instead of Parian marble. 

The dialogue between Andrew Marvel and 
Bishop Parker is the gem of the new series,— 
anda masterly display of eloquence and vigour. 
Milton and his works are the text,—but Crom- 
well, also, comes in for a share ofcomment. As 
however, we can but offer a few extracts, we 
shall give to the Poet precedence of the Pro- 
tector,—and dedicate these to the former.—In 
the course of the dialogue, Parker says, that “he 
has always done Milton justice; that he had 
always called him a learned man”’ :— 

“Call him, henceforward,” says Marvel, “the most 
glorious one that ever existed upon earth. If two, 
Bacon and Shakspeare, have equalled him in diversity 
and intensity of power, did either of these spring 
away with such resolution from the sublimest highths 
of genius, to liberate and illuminate with patient 
labour the manacled human race? And what is his 
recompense? The same recompense as all men like 
him have received, and will receive for ages. Perse- 
cution follows Righteousness; the Scorpion is next 
in succession to Libra.” 

Again :— 

“Marvel. As the needle turns away from the 
rising sun, from the meridian, from the occidental, 
from regions of fragrancy and gold and gems, and 
moves with unerring impulse to the frosts and deserts 
of the north, so Milton and some few others, in poli- 
tics, philosophy, and religion, walk through the busy 
multitude, wave aside the importunate trader, and, 
after a momentary oscillation from external agency, 
are found in the twilight and in the storm, pointing 
with certain index to the polestar of immutable truth. 
* * T have often been amused at thinking in what 
estimation the greatest of mankind were holden by 
their contemporaries. Not even the most sagacious 
and prudent one could discover much of them, or 
could prognosticate their future course in the infinity 
of space! Men like ourselves are permitted to stand 
near and indeed in the very presence of Milton: 
what do they see ? dark clothes, grey hair, and sight- 
less eyes! Other men have better things: other men 
therefore are nobler! The stars themselves are only 
bright by distance ; go close and all is earthy. But 
vapours illuminate these: from the breath and from 
the countenance of God comes light on worlds 
higher than they ; worlds to which he has given the 
forms and names of Shakspeare and Milton.” 

After hurriedly glancing at Milton’s most 
vulnerable side, his matrimonial career, Marvel 
breaks into this beautiful strain of reflection on 
women :— 


_ “But who, whether among the graver or less grave, 
1s Just towoman? There may be moments when 





the beloved tells us, and tells us truly, that we are 
dearer to her than life. Is not this enough? is it 
not above all merit? Yet, if ever the ardour of her 
enthusiasm subsides; if her love ever loses, later in 
the day, the spirit and vivacity of its early dawn ; 
if between the sigh and the blush an interval is per- 
ceptible; if the arm mistakes the chair for the 
shoulder; what an outcry is there! what a procla- 
mation of her injustice and her inconstancy ! what 
an alternation of shrinking and spurning at the cold- 
ness of her heart! Do we ask within if our own has 
retained all its ancient loyalty, all its own warmth 
and all that was poured into it? Often the true lover 
has little of true love compared with what he has 
undeservedly received and unreasonably exacts. But 
let it also be remembered that marriage is the metem- 
psychosis of women ; that it turns them into different 
creatures from what they were before. Liveliness in 
the girl may have been mistaken for good temper: 
the little pervicacity which at first is attractively pro- 
voking, at last provokes without its attractiveness ; 
negligence of order and propriety, of duties and civi- 
lities, long endured, often deprecated, ceases to be 
tolerable, when children grow up and are in danger 
of following the example.” 

In this new series, as we have said, Vittoria 
Colonna and Michel-Angelo Buonarotti are 
also found holding converse together, grave and 
sweet. An apparent disposition on the part of 
the author to qualify, if not admit, certain per- 
versities of opinion with which he is chargeable 
on former scores, gives to this beautiful dialogue 
a graceful character as contrasted with the 
high-handed and uncompromising deportment 
assumed in most of his previous productions. 
For example :— 

“We perhaps on some occasions have spoken of 
Dante in such a manner as would make the unwary, if 
they heard us, believe that we estimate him no higher 
than Statius, Silius, Valerius, and the like. On the 
other hand, we have admired the versatility, facility, 
and invention of Ovid, to such a degree as would 
excite a suspicion that we prefer him even to Virgil. 
But in one we spoke of the worst parts, in the other 
of the best. Censure and praise cannot leave the 
lips at the same breath: one is caught before the 
other comes: our verdict is distributed abroad when 
we have summed up only one column of the evi- 
dence.” 

But why did Mr. Landor distribute the ver- 
dict abroad, when only one column of evidence 
was summed up ?—for he himself, and none other, 
printed and distributed the same. Why did he 
not sum up the two columns, before pronouncing 
judgment and giving it to the world? That second 
column, in fact, has never yet appeared,—unless 
the few lines which we have quoted above can be 
so designated ; and this they cannot—being, if 
anything, an untimely delivery of an abortive 
verdict, and not the debit items of evidence 
which should precede and contribute to form it. 
And even if these did constitute the missing 
column, they would yet be totally out of their 
place; which, if not formally side by side with 
the credit account—for between literary book- 
keeping and mercantile we insist on no more 
than a virtual analogy—should as certainly be 
in the same ledger,—not another, or another edi- 
tion of that ledger—much less the last. In no 
case should the credit side be summed up so 
absolutely as that the account should appear to 
be closed; and a debit entrance be, therefore, a 
thing not to be expected—or which, if it should 
nominally turn up, must of necessity be found 
inexchangeable against the opposite side, as in- 
compatible and incommensurate. These com- 
mon essentials for preserving common accuracy 
Mr. Landor has, however, in two or three 
capital instances, thrown completely overboard. 
Can he wonder, then, that people should be so 
unwary—or, as we should call it, clear-sighted 
—as to take the one column of which he speaks 
for his final opinion in these cases,—and so, be 
convinced that, for the whim of the thing, he 





had placed, not Statius, but Boccaccio, above 





[Aug. § 
Dante, and, on the whole, (vj ~ 
meron’) Ovid above Virgil?” —S “Peat 

It is a singular instance of that unconge; 
ness of their own shortcomings to which 
of genius, as well as those of common Fee 
and perhaps more frequently—are liable tha 
Mr. Landor, in the same page from which 
have taken the last extract, and only a few lng 
further on, describes the scrupulous spirit 
criticism for which the celebrated Bembo re 
distinguished, with an unction of g — 
such as a writer might bestow on the mode] 
adopted by himself.—“ No Roman,” says Vit 
toria, ‘‘of any age, either has written mor 
purely, or shown himself a more consummals 
judge of style and matter.” — 

** Michel-Angelo. I think so too ; but some hare 
considered him rather as correct and elegant than for. 
cible and original. 

“ Vittoria. Because he is correct; of which alone 
they can form a notion, and of this imperfect} 
I{ad he written in a negligent and disorderly man, 
ner, they would have admired his freedom and 
copiousness, ignorant that, in literature as in life, the 
rich and noble are as often frugal as the indigent 
and obscure. The cardinal never talks vaguely and 
superficially on any species of composition ; no, not 
even with his friends. Where a thing is to be 
admired or censured, he explains in what it consists, 
He points to the star in the ascendant, and tells ys 
accurately at what distance other stars are from it 
In lighter mood, on lighter matters, he shakes the 
beetle out of the rose, and shows us what Species of 
insect that is which he has thrown on its back at our 
feet, and in what part and to what extent the flower 
has been corroded by it. He is too noble in his 
nature to be habitually sarcastic, and too conscious 
of power to be declamatory or diffuse.” 

One more extract before we close ;—though 
it strikes another blow at Plato, and jars, fora 
moment, with the prevailing clemency of the 
dialogue. Asa specimen of stalwart strength, 
however, to a certain extent justly called forth, 
and an inaugural introduction of the great rival 
of the denounced philosopher, the Stagyrite 
himself,—it is well worth transplanting :— 

* Much of the dusty perfumery, which thickened 
for a season the pure air of Attica, was dissipated 
by his breath. Calm reasoning, deep investigation, 
patient experiment, succeeded to contentious quibbles 
and trivial irony. The sun of Aristoteles dispersed 
the unwholesome vapour that arose from the garden 
of Academus. Instead of spectral demons, instead 
of the monstrous progeny of mystery and immodesty, 
there arose tangible images of perfect symmetry. 
Homer was recalled from banishment: /Eschylus 
followed: the chorusesbowed before him, divided, and 
took their stands. Symphonies were heard ; what 
symphonies! So powerful as to lighten the chain that 
Jupiter had riveted on his rival. The conquerors of 
kings until then omnipotent, kings who had trampled 
on the towers of Babylon and had shaken the eter- 
nal sanctuaries of Thebes, the conquerors of thes 
kings bowed their olive-crowned heads to the sceptre 
of Destiny, and their tears ran profusely over the 
immeasurable wilderness of human woes.” 

There are several of the remaining conversa 
tions of the new series which will well repay pe 
rusal ; some by the matter they contain, others 
as dramatic sketches ;—the ‘ Emperor of China 
and Tsing-ti,’ and ‘ Melancthon and Calvin, for 
example, in the former respect,—and ‘ La Fon- 
taine and De la Rochefoucault,’ and ‘Fra Filippo 
Lippi and Pope Eugenius 1V.,’ in the latter. 
The scene between the renegade friar and the 
pontiff is, perhaps, somewhat exceptionable in 
the licence it allows itself; but proves, icon 
testibly, the author’s possession of wit and 
humour in a very high degree. It is like 8 
portion of a lost play of Congreve’s, recovered. 
Here, however, as in other instances, the ant 
compendious tendency somewhat mars the gene 
ral effect. Still, the spirit of the whole is wor 
derfully elastic, considering the disproportionate 
bulk to be inspired,—and illustrates the gret! 
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NW’ 90 
98) — tility of this remarkable writer. Pity it is, 


++ should be sometimes regarded 
“oS ord itimate erg wanes the 
jialogue—or farce, rather—of ‘ Queen Pomare, 
Pritebard, Captain Polverel and Co. Any one 
‘ous of measuring the inequality or way- 
gardness (whichever it be) of the author, has 
ooly to turn from one of the most chosen of his 
rks to that extravaganza. But this the 
pe us in literature must do for themselves ;— 
peel from it would be over severe. 
We would willingly pursue our examination 
of the multifarious works contained in these 
yolumes,—recur with unabated pleasure to the 
earlier dialogues, — dally with the charming 
‘Pentameron,'—quarrel, most assuredly, with 
the spider-spun ‘ Citation and Examination, ’— 
, again and again, to inspect the costly 
ireasures of the richly-freighted ‘ Pericles and 
ia’—an argosie of classic thought and 
research rarely found within the harbours of 
literature ; but our terminus in sight warns us 
to prepare for discharging our readers. A very 
few lines, therefore,—but these, perhaps, enoug 
—must despatch the poems and dramas ap- 
ded to this edition. It is much to say for 
the former, that they would carve out a very 
fair average reputation, as poetical reputations 
go, for any one who had not written the ‘Tma- 
inary Conversations ;’—but the proprietor of 
; must rest satisfied with such moderate share 
of civil commendation as his verses can earn 
for him when they are in the perilous vicinity of 
his prose, and he next door to himself in such 
very unequal capacities. For the dramatic 
sketches we cannot saysomuch. Mr. Landor’s 
muse seems to require either perfect freedom or 
acage, to make it vocal,—the liberty of prose 
te captivity of rhyme. The half-and-half 
franchise of blank verse seems to tame, without 
tuning, his genius,—and to substitute for “‘ native 
yood-notes wild,” or the pathos inspired by 
prison-bars, those semi-domesticated sounds of 
mural precincts which are pleasant enough in 
their place, but ¢iat not the Temple of Thespis. 
Prose, we repeat, witty, weighty, eloquent, 
and thoughtful—such is Mr. Landor’s domain : 
awide one, too,—and one which, notwithstand- 
ing some fantastic shrubberies, grotesque images, 
aud crotchetty cascades, from time to time ob- 
srvable— as cultivated, and, on the whole, 
idomed, by him, through the appliances of a 
mare genius and as rich acquirement,—has, it 
isnot too much to say, opened to the world a 
hirer region, wherein ‘to walk and recreate,” 
Cesar gave to the Quirites when he be- 
queathed them 
all his walks, 


His private arbours and new-planted orchards 
On this side ‘Tiber. 





Moses from an Old Manse. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 2 Parts. Wiley & Putnam. 
We have had occasion, lately, to dwell with 
ayn on the faéry tales of Andersen; and 
Mr. Hawthorne’s stories for “children of a 
lager growth” have been (as our readers 
know) equally welcome to us—and on similar 
founds. Their unworldliness is charming. 

enothing is so revolting as acted simplicity 
—unless it be acted philanthropy—there is no 
tacher to whom we love better to listen than 
me whose sympathies and convictions have 
ben cherished and matured apart from the 
towd; and who, not therefore ceasing to love 
his species, looks upon them—yet is not of 
im. Prejudice must, of course, under such 
creumstances, be allowed for ;—the shadow of 
thought, if not austerity, from amid which 

recluse looks out, causing him to see the 
wshine by which others aresurrounded through 
‘sown dark medium. We must be prepared, 





too, for a far-sightedness which is apt to grow 
morbid—inasmuch as it substitutes speculation 
for action. Nevertheless, itis to teachings from 
‘old manses,” where Poets “ dwell apart,’’ that 
we owe some of our best pleasures. 

But, in addition to our love of Mr. Hawthorne's 
tone, there is much to content us in the manner 
in which his legends are presented. Few prose 
writers possess so rich a treasury in the cham- 
bers of their imagination; while our author’s 
riches never make him extravagant. He gives 
us what suffices for our thorough enchantment 
and fullest credence—but nothing more. In 
such a tale, for instance, as that of ‘ Rappaccini's 
Daughter, ’—the narrative of a Paduan magician, 
who, by way of endowing his innocent daughter 
with power and sovereignty, had nourished her 
on delicious poisons, till she communicated death 
to everything which she approached,—any less 
consummate master of the marvellous would have 
heaped horror on horror, till the monstrosity of 
the invention became intolerable. Mr. Haw- 
thorne only leads us by imperceptible degrees 
into the fearful garden, full of its sumptuous 
blossoms—then insinuates the dark sympathy 
between the nature of the lady and her sisters, 
the death-flowers—then gradually fascinates us, 
even as she fascinated her lover, to feel a love 
and a sorrow for the Sorceress greater than our 
terror, and to attend at the catastrophe with 
those mingled feelings which no spell less power- 
ful than Truth’s can command. Thus it is with 
most of Mr. Hawthorne’s stories. We have 
elsewhere said, that they resemble Tieck’s faéry 
tales, in their power of translating the myste- 
rious harmonies of Nature into articulate mean- 
ing. They may claim kindred, too, in their 
high finish and purity of style, with the Gene- 
vese novels of the late Tépffer; which have 
been kept out of sight by their unobtrusiveness, 
—only, we apprehend,: that they may steadily 
advance to a permanent European popularity. 
There is another author, far dearer to all En- 
glishmen than either Tieck or Tépffer, of whom 
Mr. Hawthorne reminds us se but the ex- 


cellent John Bunyan? The orthodox will be 
thrown into fits by our saying that the writings 
of both have a touch of Puritanical quaintness 


which is anything but ungraceful. In short, 
we like this writer and his stories well; and are 
not afraid that any among the “fit audience,”’ 
whom the more delicate and thoughtful order 
of creators prefer to assemble, will be disap- 
pointed if, attracted by our panegyric, they take 
up the book. 

We shall extract a few passages descriptive 
of the ‘‘Old Manse’’ and its “ surroundings.”’ 
One is the placid river Concord :— 

“ The river of peace and quietness—for it is cer- 
tainly the most unexcitable and sluggish stream that 
ever loitered, imperceptibly, towards its eternity, the 
sea. Positively, I had lived three weeks beside it, 
before it grew quite clear to my perception which 
way the current flowed. It never has a vivacious 
aspect, except when a northwestern breeze is vexing 
its surface, on a sunshiny day. From the incurable 
indolence of its nature, the stream is happily inca- 
pable of becoming the slave of human ingenuity, 
as is the fate of so many a wild free mountain tor- 
rent. While all things else are compelled to sub- 
serve some useful purpose, it idles its sluggish life 
away, in lazy liberty, without turning a solitary 
spindle, or affording even water-power enough to 
grind the corn that grows upon its banks, The torpor 
of its movement allows it nowhere a bright pebbly 
shore, nor so much as a narrow strip of glistening 
sand, in any part of its course. It slumbers between 
broad prairies, kissing the Jong meadow grass, and 
bathes the overhanging boughs of elder bushes and 
willows, or the roots of elms and ash trees, and 
clumps of maples. Flags and rushes grow along its 
plashy shore ; the yellow water-lily spreads its broad 
flat leaves on the margin; and the fragrant white 
pond-lily abounds, generally selecting a position just 





so far from the river's brink, that it cannot be grasped, 
save at the hazard of plunging in. * * Here we are, 
at the point where the river was crossed by the old 
bridge, the possession of which was the immediate 
object of the contest. On the hither side, grow two 
or three elms, throwing a wide circumference of 
shade, but which must have been planted at some 
period within the threescore years and ten that have 
passed since the battle-day. On the farther shore, 
overhung by a clump of elder-bushes, we discern the 
stone abutment of the bridge. Looking down inte 
the river, I once discovered some heavy fragment of 
the timbers, all green with half a century’s growth of 
water-moss; for, during that length of time, the 
tramp of horses and human footsteps have ceased, 
along this ancient highway. The stream has here 
about the breadth of twenty strokes of a swimmer’s 
arm ; a space not too wide, when the bullets were 
whistling across. Old people, who dwell hereabouts, 
will point out the very spots, on the western bank, 
where our countrymen fell down and died ; and, on 
this side of the river, an obelisk of granite has grown 
up from the soil that was fertilized with British 
blood. The monument, not more than twenty feet 
in height, is such as it befitted the inhabitants of a 
village to erect, in illustration of a matter of local 
interest, rather than what was suitable to commemo- 
rate an epoch of national history. Still, by the 
fathers of the village this famous deed was done ; 
and their descendants might rightfully claim the 
privilege of building a memorial. An humbler token 
of the fight, yet a more interesting one than the gra- 
nite obelisk, may be seen close under the stone-wall, 
which separates the battle-ground from the precincts 
of the parsonage. It is the grave—marked by a 
small, moss-grown fragment of stone at the head, 
and another at the foot—the grave of two British 
soldiers, who were slain in the skirmish, and have 
ever since slept peacefully where Zachariah Brown 
and Thomas Davis buried them. Soon was their 
warfare ended ; a weary night-march from Boston— 
a rattling volley of musketry across the river ;—and 
then these many years of rest! In the long pro- 
cession of slain invaders, who passed into eternity 
from the battle-fields of the Revolution, these two 
nameless soldiers led the way. Lowell, the poet, as 
we were once standing over this grave, told me a tra- 
dition in reference to one of the inhabitants below. 
The story has something deeply impressive, though 
its circumstances cannot altogether be reconciled 
with probability. A youth, in the service of the 
clergyman, happened to be chopping wood, that 
April morning, at the back door of the Manse; and 
when the noise of battle rang from side to side of 
the bridge, he hastened across the intervening field 
to see what might be going forward. It is rather 
strange, by the way, that this lad should have been 
so diligently at work, when the whole population of 
town and country were startled out of their custo- 
mary business by the advance of the British troops. 
Be that as it might, the tradition says that the lad 
now left his task, and hurried to the battle-field, with 
the axe still in his hand. The British had hy this 
time retreated—the Americans were in pursuit—and 
the late scene of strife was thus deserted by both 
parties. Two soldiers lay on the ground ; one wasa 
corpse ; but as the young New Englander drew nigh, 
the other Briton raised himself painfully upon his 
hands and knees, and gave a ghastly stare into his 
face. The boy—it must have been a nervous im- 
pulse, without purpose, without thought, and be- 
tokening a sensitive and impressible nature, rather 
than a hardened one—the boy uplifted his axe, and 
dealt the wounded soldier a fierce and fatal blow 
upon the head.” 

Here is another river-picture—worth, to our 
thinking, many Turners, brilliant with gam- 
boge, and flushed with rose-pink :— 

“ Rowing our boat against the current, between 
wide meadows, we turned aside into the Assabeth. 
A more lonely stream than this, for a mile above its 
junction with the Concord, has never flowed on earth 
—nowhere, indeed, except to lave the interior regions 
of a poet’simagination. It issheltered from the breeze 
by woods and a hillside; so that elsewhere there 
might be a hurricane, and here scarcely a ripple across 
the shaded water. The current lingers along so gently, 
that the mere force of the boatman’s will seems suf- 
ficient to propel his craft against it. It comes flow- 
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ing softly through the midmost privacy and deepest 
heart of a wood which whispers it to be quiet, while 
the stream whispers back again from its sedgy borders, 


as if river and wood were hushing one another to 
sleep. * * Gentle and unobtrusive as the river is, 

et the tranquil woods seem hardly satisfied to allow 
it passage. The trees are rooted on the very verge of 
the water, and dip their pendant branches into it. At 
one spot, there is a lofty bank, on the slope of which 
grow some hemlocks, declining across the stream, 
with outstretched arms, as if resolute to take the 

lunge. In other places the banks are almost on a 

vel with the water; so that the quiet congregation 
of trees set their feet in the flood, and are fringed 
with foliage down to the surface. Cardinal flowers 
kindle their spiral flames, and illuminate the dark 
nooks among the shrubbery. The pond-lily grows 
abundantly along the margin; that delicious flower 
which, as Thoreau tells me, opens its virgin bosom 
to the first sunlight, and perfects its being through 
the magic of that genial kiss. He has beheld beds 
of them unfolding in due succession, as the sunrise 
stole gradually from flower to flower ; a sight not to 
be hoped for, unless when a poet adjusts his inward 
eye to a proper focus with the outward organ. Grape- 
vines, here and there, twine themselves around shrub 
and tree, and hang their clusters over the water, 
within reach of the boatman’s hand. Oftentimes, 
they unite two trees of alien race in an inextricable 
twine, marrying the hemlock and the maple against 
their will, and enriching them with a purple offspring, 
of which neither is the parent. One of these am- 
bitious parasites has climbed into the upper branches 
of a tall white pine, and is still ascending from bough 
to bough, unsatisfied, till it shall crown the tree’s 
airy summit with a wreath of its broad foliage and a 
cluster of its grapes. The winding course of the 
stream continually shut out the scene behind us, 
and revealed as calm and lovely a one before. 
We glided from depth to depth, and breathed new 
seclusion at every turn. The shy kingfisher flew from 
the withered branch close at hand, to another at a 
distance, uttering a shrill cry of anger or alarm. 
Ducks—that had been floating there since the pre- 
ceding eve—were startled at our approach, and 
skimmed along the glassy river, breaking its dark 
surface with a bright streak. The pickerel leaped 
from among the lily-pads. The turtle, sunning itself 
upon a rock, or at the root of a tree, slid suddenly 
into the water with a plunge. The painted Indian, 
who paddled his canoe along the Assabeth three 
hundred years ago, could hardly have seen a wilder 
gentleness displayed upon its banks, and reflected in 
its bosom, than we did.” 

Our last extract will show some of the author’s 
philosophy—and, eke, his quiet humour :— 

“ Were I to adopt a pet idea, as so many people 
do, and fondle it in my embraces to the exclusion of 
all others, it would be, that the great want which 
mankind labours under, at this present period, is— 
Sleep! The world should recline its vast head on 
the first convenient pillow, and take an age-long nap. 
It has gone distracted through a morbid activity, and, 
while preternaturally wide-awake, is nevertheless 
tormented by visions, that seem real to it now, but 


would assume their true aspect and character, were 
all things once set right by an interval of sound re- 


pose. This is the only method of getting rid of old 
delusions, and avoiding new ones—of regenerating 
our race, so that it might in due time awake, as an 
infant out of dewy slumber—of restoring to us the 
simple perception of what is right, and the single- 
hearted desire to achieve it; both of which have 
long been lost, in consequence of this weary activity 
of brain, and torpor or passion of the heart, that now 
afflict the universe. Stimulants, the only mode of 
treatment hitherto attempted, cannot quell the dis- 
ease; they do but heighten the delirium. Let not 
the above paragraph ever be quoted against the 
author; for, though tinctured with its modicum of 
truth, it is the result and expression of what he 
knew, while he was writing it, to be but a distorted 
survey of the state and prospects of mankind. There 
were circumstances around me, which made it diffi- 
cult to view the world precisely as it exists; for, 
severe and sober as was the old Manse, it was neces- 
sary to go but a little way beyond its threshold, 
before meeting with stranger moral shapes of men 
than might have been encountered elsewhere, in a 


circuit of a thousand miles. These hobgoblins of 
flesh and blood were attracted thither by the wide- 
spreading influence of a great original Thinker, who 
had his earthly abode at the opposite extremity of 
our village. His mind acted upon other minds, of a 
certain constitution, with wonderful magnetism, and 
drew many men upon long pilgrimages, to speak with 
him face to face. Young visionaries—to whom just 
so much of insight had been imparted, as to make 
life all a labyrinth around them—came to seek the 
clue that should guide them out of their self-involved 
bewilderment. Grey-headed theorists—whose sys- 
tems, at first air, had finally imprisoned them in an 
iron frame-work,—travelled painfully to his door, 
not to ask deliverance, but to invite the free spirit 
into their own thraldom. People that had lighted 
on a new thought, or a thought that they fancied new, 
came to Emerson, as the finder of a glittering gem 
hastens to a lapidary, to ascertain its quality and 
value. Uncertain, troubled, earnest wanderers, 
through the midnight of the moral world, beheld his 
intellectual fire, as a beacon burning on a hill-top, 
and climbing the difficult ascent, looked forth into 
the surrounding obscurity, more hopefully than hi- 
therto. The light revealed objects unseen before— 
mountains, gleaming lakes, glimpses of a creation 
among the chaos—but also, as was unavoidable, it 
attracted bats and owls, and the whole host of night- 
birds, which flapped their dusky wings against the 
gazer’s eyes, and sometimes were mistaken for fowls 
of angelic feather. Such delusions always hover 
nigh, whenever a beacon fire of truth is kindled. 
For myself, there had been epochs of my life, when 
I, too, might have asked of this prophet the master- 
word that should solve me the riddle of the universe. 
But now, being happy, I felt as if there were no 
question to be put, and therefore admired Emerson 
as a poet of deep beauty and austere tenderness, but 
sought nothing from him as a philosopher. It was 
good, nevertheless, to meet him in the wood-paths, 
or sometimes in our avenue, with that pure, intellec- 
tual gleam diffused about his presence, like the gar- 
ment of a shining one ; and he so quiet, so simple, 
so without pretension, encountering each man alive 
as if expecting to receive more than he could im- 
part. And, in truth, the heart of many an ordinary 
man had, perchance, inscriptions which he could not 
read. But it was impossible to dwell in his vicinity, 
without inhaling, more or less, the mountain atmo- 
sphere of his lofty thought, which, in the brains of 
some people, wrought a singular giddiness—new 
truth being as heady as new wine. Never was a 
poor little country village infested with such a variety 
of queer, strangely dressed, oddly behaved mortals, 
most of whom took upon themselves to be important 
agents of the world’s destiny, yet were simply bores, 
of a very intense water. Such, I imagine, is the 
invariable character of persons who crowd so closely 
about an original thinker, as to draw in his unuttered 
breath, and thus become imbued with a false ori- 
ginality. This triteness of novelty is enough to 
make any man, of common sense, blaspheme at all 
ideas of less than a century's standing; and pray 
that the world may be petrified and rendered im- 
movable, in precisely the worst moral and physical 
state that it ever yet arrival at, rather than be bene- 
fited by such schemes of such philosophers.” 





We desire to recommend these ‘ Mosses’— 
only objectionable from the pedantry of their 
designation—to the reading of such as are select 
in their pleasures; and, to this end, have drawn 
upon the prologue rather than the play. Yet, 
better wonder-stories do not exist than ‘The 
Birth-mark,’ and ‘ Young Goodman Brown’ :— 
while ‘The Celestial Railroad’ deserves to be 
bound up with the Victorian edition of ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’; and ‘Earth’s Holocaust’ 
merits praise, as being in the grandest style of 
allegory—whether as regards the accumulation 
of imagery or the largeness of the truth pro- 
pounded. Other of the tales, too, are excellent. 
The one other fault, in addition to the title, 
which we find with these volumes is, their au- 
thor’s intimation that he intends to write no 
more short tales. ‘‘This’-—as the Edinburgh 
Review said of Wordsworth, but in a totally 





different spirit—“ will never do!” 





The Prometheus Chained of Bsc rang 
lated into English Verse. By the ay 
C. Swayne. Oxford, Macpherson : 6, 
Whittaker & Co. j Lenin, 

Wir all the aids which modern . 

and critics have furnished, Eschylus lg 

of the most difficult writers of antiquity i 

has all the obscurity of Pindar, without hi 

graces of language. But he has all the geni 

too, of that half-inspired Theban, whom i, 

resembles still more, or rather su asses, in hj 

daring flights and abrupt transitions, Of al 
his compositions, perhaps none is more difficult 
of translation—into verse, especially—than the 

‘ Prometheus Vinctus.’ Mr. Swayne’s attem 

therefore, is a bold one — whatever a 

thought of the degree of success which has af. 

tended it. One point of resemblance to its 

original it presents, at the very first glance—iy 
its rugged, often uncouth, measures, and certain 
vigorous but antiquated forms of expression 

Nor is this all:—it has the dreamy, mystic 

impress of the sceptical Athenian.” It ma 

indeed, be doubted whether the author dij 
not purposely adopt an obscure phi 

and still more obscure images, to escape the 

penalties which the fanaticism of the Vulgar 

would have inflicted on him. That he 

Jove as an arbitrary tyrant, directed by no 

principles of wisdom or goodness, but luxur- 

ating in the possession of unbounded power 
obtained by no merits of his own, is clear, It 
is equally so that he looked on Prometheus as 
the victim of an unjust, unprincipled and vin- 
dictive despotism; andas delighting in the pros 
pect of punishment which, after myriads of year, 
should overtake the usurper of Olympus. All 
his sympathies (such as they are) are with the 
eaten victim,—extended on his rugged, 
black, and solitary rock overlooking the ocean, 

—far beyond the pale of human existence. 

It would be interesting to trace the mytho- 
logic fragments of this drama to their sourees, 
—or, at all events, to display their affinities with 
the creeds of other people. Nor do we think 
the inquiry would be wholly unproductive, 
Even in events so accessible as those embody- 
ing the Scandinavian mythology—in the Zend 
Avesta, and in the Bibliothéque of D’Herbelot 
—there are many allusions kindred to those of 
ZEschylus. This is the case, too, with re 
to some ancient poems in the recently disco- 
vered fragments of Finnish mythologic poetry, 
and in the traditionary relics of the Celts 
From these, and a few other sources which wil 
readily strike the general scholar, more might 
be done to illustrate this obscure and interesting 
subject—aye, in a single year—than has been 
effected since the revival of learning. That 
our own editors should have been neglectful of 
such sources, need not surprise us, since they 
had never seen them; but that the Germans 
should not have consulted them with the requ 
site care has often done so. _It will be seen by 
the following extract, that Mr. Swayne is not 
the man to prosecute such inquiries:—- 

+ “Of all Greek Tragedies, the Prometheus Chained 

of /Eschylus, possesses the greatest catholicity af 

interest. Its subject is world-wide. _ It is, aftera 
manner, a Christian poem, by a Pagan author, 
foreshadowing the opposition and reconciliation of 

Divine justice and Divine love. Whence the sub 

lime conception of the subject of this Drama could 

have been obtained, it is useless to speculate. Some 

even suppose that its author must have been a 

quainted with the old Hebrew Prophets. At al 

events, it is a well-known fact that the purest and 
earliest Mythologies personified frequently the te 
attributes of Deity. Thus in the Prometheus, Zess 

personifies rigid, inflexible, and pure justice. t 

must be remarked, that Prometheus, bound to the 

rock, never accuses him of treachery, or any other 
baseness, but merely of inexorable heartlessness, 
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“eternal inflexibility. : n 
severity; ting with him, for he knew it vain ; as well 
expos victim of Italian revenge haye expostu- 

Isted with the iron prison which contracted every 

‘ht to crush him at last in his bed metamorphosed 
sight bier. He knew that his time of suffering must 
italfilled ; he saw its soul-chilling vista extending 

hrough myriads of years before him, but he knew 
i ggeless to deprecate a single moment of its forlorn 
: But Prometheus himself is the personifica- 
* of Divine Love, willing for the sake of man to 
= to the utmost what Divine J ustice could 
inflict or require. The Prometheus zvppopo¢ and 
deoporne represent the struggle between Justice 
ad Love; the Prometheus Unbound, their final 
reconciliation ; when Prometheus released from his 
sufferings by Hercules, or Strength personified, 
gwends to the mansions of Olympus, and takes his 
seat once more in the councils of the gods.” 

Wedo not subscribe to such views: they have 
yo foundation in the old Hellenic creed. 

As a specimen of the manner in which Mr. 
Swayne has executed his task, we will tran- 
sribe the first words uttered by the victim, 
after Hephaestus has bound him to the rock :— 

Prometheus. (Alone, riveted to the rock.) 

divine air, and ye swift-winged winds ; 
Ter foantains, and ye ocean-waves, 
That with incessant laughter bound and swell 
ountless—thou mother of all beings—Earth 
hot thou all-seeing circle of the Sun, ‘ 
Behold what I, a god, from gods endure. 
Behold me direly doomed 
To agonies soul-quelling ; 
Whose heart against the durance swelling, 
myriad summer suns shall rave consumed. 
This chain, so foul a thing, 
Was my first gift from heavy'n’s new king. 
Ab! plagued too lightly by my present woe, 
My foresight feels the never-ending throe! 
The light shall dawn each morrow ; 
But one blank night shall brood upon my sorrow ! 
itttindivapsesmt 
intest letter he vague to-come ? 
Yes! every thorn of future punishment 
Will wound at least a long-acquainted victim. 
Icannot change the stream of Destiny, 
Yet can I stem its flood and proudly bear. 
A powerless wrestler with Necessity, 
I will not hope for mercy where ‘tis not. 
To hapless mortals life and light purveying 
I willingly put on this troublous yoke. 
A hunter for the secret springs of fire 
Which travelled well within the pregnant reed, 
§o sped I that the sons of human kind 
First saw the store-house of a thousand arts, 
And that great teacher of appliances. 
Soch philanthropic trespasses have earned 
This roofless keep beneath the winds of heaven. 
There is merit, no doubt, in these verses ; 
though it cannot be admitted by the scholar 
that they approach the terse, rugged and ob- 
sure vigour of the Greek.—The cry of Pro- 
metheus when he hears the approach, the 
noiseless, yet sensible, approach, of the daugh- 
ters of Ocean—who perform the part of the 
Chorus,—is better still :— 
: Ha! Hark ! 
os pcan } none og me ae 
5 , Or demi-god, stirs in t 
It wends to the hill that abuts on im, 
To gaze upon grim desolation or me. 
Visitors viewless! behold a god 
Writhing under affliction’s rod, 
Foe to Jove and foe to all 
The peers that walk Jove’s mighty hall, 
— a = ee bind 
ng as love for human kind. 
Ah! methinks I felt, I heard 
This vasty stillness start, 
Theard a rush like a swooping bird, 
Cold it smote on my heart. 
And ether sings, the large, the lone, 
by twinkling — in an under-tone, 
unseen, yet sidling near ! 
Such are things the strong must fear! 


On the whole, this translation may be read 

with interest by the classical student. The 

general reader—who cannot be expected to 

tnter into the spirit of the author, or have any 

peculiar relish for the Hellenic ieose~alll 
in it fewer attractions. 


He dreamed not of 








Life of the Amir Dost Mohammed Khan, of 
Kabul. By Mohan Lal, Esq. 2 vols. Long- 
man & Co, 


Mohan Lal has made wondrous proficiency in 
the European art and mystery of book-making. 





Something less than one-third of this work is 
devoted to the life of Dost Mohammed; the 
rest is made up of extracts from parliamentary 
papers, long quotations from well-known books, 
and a vague commentary on recent events in 
Indian history— particularly the Conquest of 
Scinde and the Afghan War. With Scinde the 
writer had nothing to do,—and he has really 
nothing to say about it that possesses either no- 
velty or importance. His share in the disasters 
of Cabul gave him opportunities of acquiring 
information, which would have been read with 
interest had it not been overlaid by a more than 
ordinary share of self-laudation. The utility of 
his work is further diminished by his having 
adopted a peculiar orthography, which effectu- 
ally disguises the names of persons and places ; 
reminding us of Voltaire’s complaint that, in 
philological systems vowels count for nothing 
and consonants for very little. Our familiar 
Kandahar is travestied into Qandhar,—Kouli 
Khan becomes Quli Khan,—and the Kuzzil- 
bashes, with whom we have been so long ac- 
quainted through Fraser's clever romance and 
the narratives of some score of Persian travel- 
lers, are scarcely recognizable under their new 
denomination of Qizalbashes. We shall not 
too strictly apply the Latin rule, “‘ si non vis 
intelligi debes negligi;” but shall endeavour 
from the materials before us to deduce a sketch 
of the career of the present ruler of Afghan- 
istan, and of some of the circumstances which 
brought him into collision with the English 
government. 


Dost Mohammed Khan is the twentieth son 
of Sarfaz Khan,—an officer of high distinction, 
to whom Shah Zaman was mainly indebted for 
his accession to the throne of Cabul. He was 
murdered by his ungrateful sovereign ; and his 
unfortunate family were reduced to the greatest 
distress. They had literally to beg their bread ; 
and many of them sought shelter in the mauso- 
leum of Ahmed Shah,—where, according to Mo- 
hammedan custom, there was a daily distribu- 
tion of alms. Fatah Khan, the eldest son of 
Sarfaz, after many adventures, succeeded in 
raising an army; with which he joined Mahmud, 
the brother of Shah Zaman, and placed him on 
the throne of Cabul,—Shah Zaman being taken 
prisoner and deprived of sight. Fatah Khan 
then took his brother, Dost Mohammed, into 
his service as his “ water-carrier” and “ pipe- 
bearer ;” and finding that the boy, then fittle 
more than twelve years of age, possessed intel- 
ligence beyond his years, he admitted him to all 
the secrets of his party :— 

“This promising young man was in attendance 
upon him at all times, and never went to sleep till 
Fatah was gone to his bed. He stood before him 
all the day with his hands closed, a token of respect 
among the Afghans. It was not an unusual occur- 
rence, that when Fatah Khan was in his sleeping- 
room, Dost Mohammed Khan stood watching his 
safety.” 

As Mahmud had dethroned Zaman, so another 
brother, Shah Shuja, dethroned Mahmud, but 
spared his life and eyes. Fatah Khan began to ar- 
range the means for another revolution,—intend- 
ing to place one of Mahmud’s sons on the throne ; 
but this prince, suspecting the sincerity of the 
Afghan ‘king-maker,” caused him to be 
arrested. Dost Mohammed immediately col- 
lected a large force, blockaded Kandahar, and 
would not allow any provisions to enter the city 
until his brother was released. The brothers 
then resolved on the restoration of Mahmud. 
With far inferior forces, Dost Mohammed over- 
threw Shah Shuja’s army,—and Cabul submitted 
to the conqueror. Fatah Khan was appointed 
prime minister to the restored monarch: he 
made Dost Mohammed his only confidant, and 
employed him to remove those whom he sus- 





pected of rivalry or enmity. The circumstances 


of the murder of Mirza Ali Khan may serve to 
illustrate the nature of the services which Dost 
Mohammed rendered to his brother :— 

“On receiving the orders of the Vazir, Dost Mo- 
hammed armed himself cap-a-pie, and taking six 
men with him went and remained waiting on the 
road between the house of Mohammed Azim Khan 
and the Mirza. It was about midnight when the 
Mirza passed by Dost Mohammed Khan, whom he 
saw, and said, ‘ What has brought your highness 
here at this late hour? I hope all is good.’ He 
also added, that Dost Mohammed should freely 
command his services if he could be of any use to 
him. He replied to the Mirza that he had got a 
secret communication for him, and would tell him if 
he moved aside from the servants. He stopped his 
horse, whereupon Dost Mohammed, holding the 
mane of his horse with his left hand, and taking his 
dagger in the right, asked the Mirza to bend his 
head to hear him. While Dost Mohammed pre- 
tended to tell him something of his own invention, 
and found that the Mirza was hearing him without 
any suspicion, he stabbed him between the shoulders, 
and throwing him off his horse, cut him in many 
places. This was the commencement of the murders 
which Dost Mohammed Khan afterwards frequently 
committed.” 


Passing over many similar deeds of violence, 
we come to that which proved the ruin of 
Fatah Khan. He went, with his brother, to assist 
in rescuing Herat froman attack of the Persians; 
and, though honourably received by the prince 
Firoz, he ordered Dost Mohammed to besiege 
the city and take possession of the palace. 
Dost Mohammed obeyed without hesitation :— 

“He entered the city, as was arranged, with his 
retinue, and after the sun rose and the Shah Zadah’s 
courtiers had gone out to Fatah Khan, as usual, the 
Sardar Dost Mohammed Khan massacred the palace- 
guard and seized the person of the Shah Zadah 
Firoz. Afterwards he commenced to plunder and 
to gain possession ofall the jewels, gold, and treasure 
of the captive prince, and even went so far as to 
despoil the inmates of the household; and com- 
mitted an unparalleled deed by taking off the jewelled 
band which fastened the trowsers of the wife of the 
Prince Malik Qasim, the son of the captive, and 
treated her rudely in other ways. The pillaged lady 
was the sister of Kam Ran, to whom she sent her 
profaned robe ; and the Shah Zadah, or her brother, 
resolved and swore to revenge the injury. Fatah 
Khan was informed of the immense booty which the 
Sardar had taken, and also his improper conduct 
towards the royal lady; and the Vazir planned to 
take the plundered property from the Sardar Dost Mo- 
hammed Khan, and to chastise him for his deeds in 
the Palace. The Sardar having heard of this made 
his way through the mountains to join his brother 
Mohammed Azim Khan, the Governor of Kashmir. 
He was there put under restraint by the direction of 
the Vazir, who was preparing again to wage war with 
the Persians.” 

The prince Kam Ran, however, was not 
mollified by this disavowal of Dost Moham- 
med’s proceedings; watching his opportunity, 
he seized Fatah Khan when off his guard, and 
put out his eyes :— 

“No tragedy of modern days can be compared 
with that barbarous one that ended the life of the 
Vazir. He was conducted blind, and pinioned, into 
the presence of Mahmud Shah, whom he had ele- 
vated to the throne. The Shah asked him to write 
to his rebellious brothers to submit, to which he 
replied with fortitude, that he was a poor blind 
prisoner, and had no influence over his brothers. 
Mahmud Shah was incensed at his obstinacy, and 
ordered him to be put to the sword, and the Vazir 
was cruelly and deliberately butchered by the cour- 
tiers, cutting him limb from limb, and joint from 
joint, as was reported, after his nose, ears, fingers, 
and lips had been chopped off. His fortitude was 
so extraordinary that he neither showed a sign of 
the pain he suffered, nor asked the perpetrators to 
diminish their cruelties, and his head was at last 
sliced from his lacerated body. Such was the shock- 
ing result of the misconduct of his brother the Sar- 
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dar Dost Mohammed Khan towards the royal female 
in Hirat. However, the end of the Vazir Fatak 
Khan was the end of the Sadozai realm, and an 
omen for the accession of the new dynasty of the 
Barakzais, or his brothers, in Afghanistan.” 

The Barakzai brothers, as the family of the 
murdered minister was called, though jealous and 
disunited, were all resolved to avenge the death 
of Fatah Khan. They set up different princes of 
the royal family in opposition to Mahmud; and 
maintained a long series of civil wars, in the 
name of phantom monarchs who came like 
shadows and like shadows departed. Atlength, 
Dost Mohammed established himself securely 
in Cabul; while his brothers, with more or less 
of independence, were recognized as chiefs in 
Peshawar, Kandahar, and other principal towns. 
All sorts of mistakes appear to have been 
made respecting the government of Afghanistan 
by the Barakzai brothers. Jacquemont, in his 
amusing letters, describes his disappointment at 
not finding a model republic among the Af- 
ghans;—Burnes seems to have expected to find 
such a system as that of the Scottish clans—and 
Dr. Harlan hesitated whether he should call the 
administration an oligarchy or an — 
The form of government, however, was simply 
‘*a brotherhood,’ —which Dost Mohammed 
anxiously endeavoured to convert into a des- 
potism. Under these circumstances, it was un- 
fortunate that the English should have under- 
taken the restoration of Shah Shuja. At a 
tithe of the cost of that expedition, they could 
have raised up against Dost Mohammed the 
discontented members of his own family, and 
compelled one party or the other to purchase 
our interference on our own terms. 

Mohan Lal devotes about two hundred pages 
to the explanation of the circumstances which 
led to the Afghan war,—but adds nothing to 
the information which has been long before 
the public. He tells, however, some matters 
connected with the outbreak and massacre at 
Cabul, which have been whispered about, but 
not hitherto published. It must not be con- 
cealed that Shah Shuja evinced but little grati- 
tude for his restoration, and wearied the autho- 
rities by his jealousies. 

“He complained to Sir William Macnaghten 
against Colonel Dennie, who had taken up his 
quarters at the palace-yard in the absence of the 
Shah. He said that it was showing disrespect to his 
royal dignity by that officer’s occupying that part of 
the palace. Such was the Afghan gratitude which 
the Shah felt for one of the bravest officers who had 
taken a prominent part in storming and subduing 
the fortress of Ghazni for him. A king, moreover, 
who had lived for thirty years on the bounty of his 
countrymen, who freely shed their blood and spent 
their money in placing him on the throne; that he 
should consider his dignity lowered by the occupation 
of a room where formerly the sweepers lived! ! 





When the communication on this subject was made 
to Colonel Dennie, he most resolutely but justly | 
replied, ‘that he declares before God that it shall be | 
the Governor-General alone who shall turn him out.’ | 
His Majesty also suggested the impropriety of our 
keepingammunition and provisions in the Bala Hisar, | 
while the country was not perfectly tranquillized, and | 
the Russian army was moving towards Khiva. He | 
stated that it will reduce him to be the neighbour of | 
the commissariat and ordnance officers. In this de- | 
partment no one showed a determined disposition | 
like Colonel Dennie, and so the cellars were eva- | 
cuated.” 

Had the commissariat stores remained in the 
Bala Hisar, or Citadel, the English troops would 
have been saved from the famine and distress 
by which they were so thoroughly disorganized, | 
—and the insurrection would in all probability 
have been suppressed. Intrigues between Eng- 
lish officers and the wives of Afghan nobles 
excited against our countrymen the jealousy of 
injured husbands. We extract two out of seve- 





ral such cases which are recorded by Mohan 
Lal:— | 

A gentleman who had taken up his quarters at 
the house of the Navab Jabbar Khan, won the heart 
of the favourite lady of his neighbour Nazir Ali 
Mohammed, and she, crossing the wall by the roof, 
came tohim. The Nazir waited upon me, and I 
reported the circumstance to Sir Alexander Burnes 
while the defendant was breakfasting with him. He 
of course denied ever having seen the lady, on which 
the Nazir was dismissed, and I myself was always 
disliked from that day by that gentleman for report- 
ing that fact. The Nazir then complained to 
the minister of the King, and he sent us a note 
demanding the restoration of the fair one. The 
constable saw her in the house, and gave his 
testimony to this as a witness; but Sir Alexander 
Burnes took the part of his countryman, and gave 
no justice. One night the very same gentleman was 
coming from the Bala Hisar, and abused the consta- 
ble for challenging him, and next day stated to Sir 
Alexander Burnes that he wasvery ill used, on which 
Sir Alexander Burnes got the man dismissed by the 
King. The lady was openly sheltered at the house 
of the same gentleman after some time, and came 
to India under the protection of his relatives. Nazir 
Ali Mohammed and the constable (Hazar Khan 
Kotval) never forgot these acts of injustice of Sir 
Alexander Burnes, and thus they were stimulated to 
join with Abdullah Khan Ackakzai, and to strike the 
first blow in revenging themselves on that officer.— 
A rich merchant of Nanchi, near the city, had two 
years previously fallen in love with a lady at Hirat 
and after great pains and exorbitant expence he 
married her, and placed her under the protection of 
his relations while he went on to Bokhara to transact 
his commercial business. In the absence of the 
husband a European subordinate to the staff officer 
contrived her escape to his residence in the canton- 
ment. The wretched man on hearing this catastrophe 
left all his merchandise unsold, and hastened back 
to Kabul ; and there were no bounds to his tears and 
melancholy. He complained to all the authorities, 
and offered a very large sum to the King to have his 
fair wife restored to him; but she was not given up. 
He at last sat at the door of Sir William Macnaghten, 
and declared that he had resolved to put an end to 
his own life by starvation. When that authority 
appeared partly determined to order the lady to be 
given to her lawful husband, she was secretly removed 
toa house in the city. Hereupon the Envoy ap- 
pointed two of his orderly men to enter the house, 
and to give her into the charge of the plaintiff; but 
now the very officer who had offended Nazir Ali 
Mohammed and Hazar Khan Kotval came to Sir 
Alexander and begged him to pacify the Envoy, 
which he agreed to do. On this a sum of four hun- 
dred or five hundred rupees was offered to the hus- 
band if he will give up his claim to his wife; and Sir 
Alexander Burnesemployed Nayab Sharif and Hayat 
Quaflahbashi to persuade the poor hushand of the 
lady to accept these terms, stating that otherwise he 
will incur the displeasure of that authority. The 
poor man had no remedy but to fly to Turkistan, 
without taking the abovementioned sum. When her 
paramour was killed during the retreat of our forces 
from Kabul, she was also murdered by the Ghazis, 
with the remnant of our soldiers who had succeeded 
in making their way forcibly as far as Gandumakh.” 


The personal defence of Sir Alexander 
Burnes must not be omitted :— 


“ These instances of gallantry in the gentlemen, 
with numerous cases of the same nature, were dis- 
graceful and abhorrent to the habits and tothe pride 
of the people whom we ruled; and it was the par- 
tiality of Sir Alexander Burnes to his friends in 
these circumstances which made him obnoxious to 


| dislike, and wounded the feelings of the chiefs, who 


formerly looked upon him as their old friend and 
guardian. It was not he who committed himself in 
any sort of intrigue; but yet it was his duty to re- 
store the ladies to their relations, and not to sacrifice 
his public name and duty through any private regard 
to his friends,—-who, in return, never contradicted 
the accusations which were attached to him personally 
instead of to them. All of those friends knew well 
that Major Leach, Sir Alexander Burnes, his brother, 
and those who were subordinate to him, had Kash- 
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merian females in their service, ever einen i. 
ceeded on a mission to Kabul, and of feat ne 
deny this, and allow that they were wade 
intrigue with the ladies in Kabul. "Sir Alem” 
Burnes, indeed, bitterly suffered, or I ma 

his life, for the faults of others, as far as he 2 ym 
concerned at all in such intrigues,” _ 


There are here intimations of scenes ana 
gies which were severely stigmatized in ni 
of the Indian newspapers of the day x 
Kashmerian harems kept by British off 
were not calculated to impress the Af ~ 
with confidence in our moral scruples > ber 
on the contrary, gave encouragement to the 
stories circulated about the means taken to 
recruit them.—Mohan Lal claims for himself 
the principal share in having saved the lives of 
the prisoners who fell into the hands of Akhbar 
Khan ; and he certainly deserves the merit of 
having kept open means of communication be. 
tween them and the English authorities, at great 
personal risk. The amount of reward which 
was his due is not a question for our determi. 
nation. 


Our author asserts that if Sir George Pollock 
had been permitted to remain at Cabul after its 
recapture, he could have seized Akhbar Khan 
and the other chiefs engaged in the massacre of 
our countrymen, and made the restoration of 
Dost Mohammed an act of grace and favour 
which would have retrieved our character in 
Central Asia :— 

“There were certain chiefs whom we detached from 
Akbar Khan, pledging our honour and word to r- 
ward and protect them; andI could hardly show 
my face to them at the time of our departure, 
when they all came full of tears, saying that ‘we 
deceived and punished our friends, causing them to 
stand against their own countrymen, and then leaving 
them in the mouths of lions.” As soon as Mo 
hammed Akbar occupied Kabul, he tortured, im- 
prisoned, extorted money from, and disgraced all 
those who had taken our side. I shall consider it 
indeed a great miracle and a divine favour if here- 
after any trust ever be placed in the word and pro- 
mise of the authorities of the British governments 
throughout Afghanistan and Turkistan. We thus 
left the country where the bravest officers and soldiers 
of our army had been treacherously destroyed, sup- 
plying our enemies at the same time with money 
and the weapons of war! Yet such was called the 
retrieving of the lost reputation of the British 
arms.” 

Dost Mohammed once more reigns at Cabul, 
—and is said to indulge in the greatest licentious- 
ness and dissipation. His sons are believed to 
be eager for his death ; when they will be able 
to indulge their mutual jealousies and ani- 
mosities by engaging in civil wars. The Afghans 
regard themselves as the conquerors of the 
English,—because our evacuation of the country 
had many of the characteristics of a disastrous 
retreat ; and the English honour has been sadly 
tarnished in the estimation of all the inhabi- 
tants of Central Asia.—Mohan Lal asserts that 
the celebrated diamond the Koh i Nur (mountain 
of light), with which superstition has associated 
the dominion of India, is now in the possession 
of Gholab Singh, recently raised by our favour 
to the dignity of a sovereign prince. We wish 
it were possible to compel him to disgorge his 
plunder, — not so much for the value of the 
gem as for the importance attached to its pot 
session by all classes of orientals. 


In closing these volumes, we cannot avoid 
expressing our regret at finding that the interest- 
ing author has been a little spoiled by the flattery 
of his English friends. He informs us that) 
work was sent to press piecemeal, as it was daily 
written ; and, therefore, prays to be excused for 
errors and repetitions. It would have been only 
just to himself and his readers, that the writer 
should have gone through the duty of revision: 
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cannot be granted to imperfection, 
poast is made of carelessness. 
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of Inventions, Discoveries, and 
A rite ¥ John Beckmann. Edited by 
William Francis, Ph. D., and J. W. Griffith, 
hn. 
P mee of improvement in those Arts and 
Manufactures which minister to the necessities 
of man, or advance his social condition, is always 
a subject of interest. The birth of a useful 
thought, its gradual developement and ultimate 
maturity, present a subject which, as being 
connected with the advance of intelligence and 
the improvement of the race, is not inferior 
in importance to any. In Beckmann’s cele- 
rated work —of which the cheapness of the 
nt edition will insure a more extended 
Beles — is detailed, with great care and 
minuteness, the history, as it were, of Euro- 
intelligence. Few subjects have escaped 
the attention of this most industrious of read- 
ers and most careful recorder. Nothing was 
thought by him too mean for his attention ;— 
and whether he is dealing with wooden bel- 
lows, canary birds, wines or water-mills, he is 
ually + Bowe by the desire of collecting 
available information on each. We are, thus, 
enabled in this most useful volume, to watch the 
ess of each effort of thought—and to exa- 
mine most of the circumstances that led to the 
improvement of a manufacturing process, or 
ay advance in the principles of Art as applied 
to useful or merely ornamental purposes. 

After having carefully examined the contents 
of the present volume, we are struck with some 
remarkable differences between the progress of 
discoveries previously to the time when Beck- 
mann wrote and in the present age. It has 
been said that by our necessities we live. Cer- 
tain it is, that, hitherto, most efforts of thought 
—particularly such as have been bent upon 
useful purposes—have been excited by the sti- 
mulus of the requirements of the individual or of 
therace. This cause still, to a certain extent, 
continues to operate on the onward progress of 
intelligence, and must always continue to do 
so; but we have numerous instances in which, 
from the laborious working out of physical 
principles—of which the useful end could not 
be seen— some of the most important disco- 
veries that have ever enlightened man and 
enlarged his powers, have suddenly been made. 
During those periods when science was but 
little cultivated, or only pursued empirically 
or with a base motive, the inventive powers 
of the mind have generally exhibited them- 
selves in devising small improvements. Men 
have crept from one step to another — and 
not unfrequently retrograded; and, in almost 
every instance, it will be found that every 
act of progress was forced by the spur of some 
severe necessity. During several hundred 
years, the progress of the mechanical arts 
was exceedingly slow ;—the labour of man suf- 
ficed for his wants. But eventually, as the re- 
quirements of the race increased, other forces 
were called in to the aid of the muscular power, 
—which, being limited, became too small. As a 
striking and interesting example, let us turn to 

kmann’s chapter on corn mills. At first, we 
find the pastoral races pounding their corn in 
nde mortars, by hand; and every family having 
wch a mill,—which they were not, according to 
alaw of Moses, allowed to pawn. Women were 
mostly employed in the task of pounding. 

nnding-stones, rolling upon each other, were 
ards driven by bondsmen, — “ around 
necks was placed a circular machine of 
Wood, so that these poor wretches could not put 
it hands to their mouths, or eat of the meal.” 
ormany centuries, itappears, all grain was thus, 


Whose 





by human labour, reduced to the state of meal. 
Atlength, wheels, moved by the force of astream, 
were devised, to meet the necessities of a be- 
sieged city; and these suggested to the popula- 
tions inhabiting districts where water-power 
could not be obtained, the propriety of availing 
themselves of the force of the wind for similar 
purposes. The boulting or sifting of flour was a 


much later improvement ; and the attachment of | 


sieves to the mill machinery is a comparatively 
modern invention.—Such was the slow progress 
of a process more immediately connected with 
the wants of man than any other. 
the subject of water-wheels, it may be re- 
marked, that, up to the commencement of the 
present century, scarcely any improvements had 
been made in the application of water-power 
since the days of Archimedes. 
and the undershot wheels of the most diminu- 
tive sizes, and, consequently, of very inferior 
power, were alone employed. Within this 
nineteenth century, water-wheels of a most 
extraordinary diameter, and of gigantic power, 
have been variously used,—and a variety of new 
forms introduced, and most successfully applied. 
We need only refer to the “ Turbine;” by 
which, with a small quantity of water, a great ve- 
locity and force is obtained :—and to the water: 
pressure engines employed, in many mining 
districts, with the greatest advantage :—to show 
the vast improvements that have arisen from 
a perfect knowledge of those laws which regu- 
late the pressures and the weight of fluids. 

The force of steam was not unknown to the 
ancients. In the Middle Ages, the processes of 
evaporation and condensation were as familiar 
to the alchemists as they are to the modern 
chemist. A few attempts were made to employ 
this force ; but as they were commenced in igno- 
rance of certain principles, they ended in the 
most disastrous disappointment. A modern 
chemist patiently works out the laws of latent 
heat,—and a modern mechanician contents him- 
self with carefully studying the influences of 
the expansive force of caloric; and, as beneath 
the wand of an enchanter, the steam-engine is 
formed at last. And, whether to urge the mighty 
ship across dividing oceans, or propel the car 
with undreamt of speed from kingdom to king- 
dom, breaking down the barriers that made 
them strangers—to drain the mine of its waters, 
and bring its treasures for the use of man, or to 
weave the delicate fabric, almost as attenuated 
as the gossamer, for the adornment of beauty, 
— it stands, as it came from the hands of Watt, 
a mighty monument of high intelligence. 

Such cases as these should be the answer 


always given to the cui bono cry of those who | 


cannot discern the advantages of abstract truth. 


Owing to a deficient knowledge of the secret | 


laws regulating natural phenomena, the pro- 
gress of improvement and discovery has been 
slow; and it is to be feared that the spirit of the 
present age, eagerly demanding some useful 
result from the philosopher, may retard our on- 
ward movement. It is certain that its tendency 


is to lead to a superficial examination,—and | 


often, as we fear, to hasty generalization; the 
consequence of which must be a period of un- 
certainty and confusion, during which all useful 


appliances must stand still. Few abstract studies | 
have more strikingly benefited man than voltaic | 
A modern utilitarian might have | 
asked what good could result from studying the | 


electricity. 


convulsions of a frog when placed between two 
metals. The discovery of Galvani and the re- 
searches of Volta would appear to him as idle 
themes, fit only for the playthings of dreamers. 
Yet, to these we owe the power of transmitting 
thoughts with their own velocity—of moulding 
metal into beautiful forms with facility—and of 
recording with uniform regularity the march of 


Whilst on | 


The overshot | 


time. And may wenot expect still greater things? 
Already we have the promise of the employment 
of electricity as motive power ;—and so impor- 
tant is the part which it plays in the economy 
of inorganic nature and organic life, that we 
may expect that future researches will develope 
to us secrets of higher import than any of those 
| we have named,—from which may spring useful 
applications of, if possible, more value than those 
we already possess. It will always be found 
| that the study of the laws of nature, however 
obscure and seemingly useless the knowledge of 
them may be, will quicken the appliances of 
principles; and it is to our ignorance of many 
of those laws that we must refer most of 
the numerous failures occurring amongst the 
|inventive portion of the community. More 
than this, it is upon that ignorance that charla- 
tanry builds its throne and deludes the world 
with its pretensions, Not merely, therefore, 
should the spirit of high philosophy be encou- 
raged for the sake of the truths which it makes 
known,—which raise the standard of intelligence 
and give to man still higher aspirations; but to 
the labours of induction must we look for any 
great improvements in the economic arts. 
Returning to the present edition of ‘ Beck- 
mann’s History of Inventions,’—of which the 
first volume — is published,—we must notice 
the very valuable additions made by the editors, 
by which the history is continued down to the 
present time. We did intend to have selected 
some passages for quotation; but, amongst so 
much that is curious and interesting, it becomes 
in the highest degree difficult to select any: and 
we therefore prefer referring our readers to the 
volume itself,—with which they cannot fail to 
be interested. 





Hochelaga ; or, England in the New World. 
Edited by Eliot Warburton, Esq. 2 vols. 
Colburn. 

WE may as well say at once—for the enlighten- 

ment of those like ourselves whom the long 

word has puzzled—that Hochelaga is none other 
than ‘the ancient empire on the banks of the 

St. Lawrence.” A pleasanter describer Ca- 

nada could not well have found than the gen- 

tleman whose experiences are here warranted 
genuine by the author of ‘The Crescent and 

the Cross.’ It is right, however, to add that a 

moiety of his work is devoted to much more 

beaten ground than that by “ Ottawa tide,”— 
viz., the Broadway in New York, the Lowell 

Factories, Niagara, and the other well-known 

“lions” of the United States. 

The voyage—that perpetual “ grace”’ before 
every traveller's uncovering of his piéces de 
| resistance—is dashingly described; and here we 
are at the capital of Newfoundland :— 

* So excellent was the land-fall we had made, that, 
| when the fog cleared away we found the bowsprit of 
| the vessel pointing directly into the harbour of St. 
John’s. The entrance is about two hundred and 
fifty yards wide, and very difficult of access in bad 
weather with unfavourable winds: it is walled in by 
rugged cliffs and barren-looking hills. The defences 
are respectable, but not formidable, works—one of 
them facing you as you approach, with watchful can- 
non poiating up the harbour. There is no bar or 
shoal, but some dangerous rocks embarrass the en- 
trance ; within, there issafe and commodious ancho- 
rage for any amount of shipping. In trying to 
describe St. John’s, there is some difficulty in 
applying an adjective to it sufficiently distinctive and 
| appropriate. We find other cities coupled with words, 

which at once give their predominant characteristic : 
—London the richest, Paris the gayest, St. Petersburg 
| the coldest. In one respect the chief town of New- 
foundland has, I believe, no rival: we may, therefore, 

call it the fishiest of modern capitals. Round a 

great part of the harbour are sheds, acres in extent, 

roofed with cod split in half, laid on like slates, dry- 
ing in the sun, or rather the air, for there is not much 
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of the former to depend upon. Those ships bearing 
nearly every flag in the world, are laden with cod ; 
those stout weatherly boats crowding up to the 
wharves, have just now returned from fishing for cod ; 
those few scant fields of cultivation with lean crops 
coaxed out of the barren soil, are manured with cod ; 
those trim, snug-looking wooden houses, their hand- 
some furniture, the piano, and the musical skill of 
the young lady who plays it, the satin gown of the 
mother, the gold chain of the father, are all paid for 
in cod; the breezes from the shore, soft and warm on 


this bright August day, are rich, not with the odours | 
of a thousand flowers, but ofa thousand cod. Earth, | 


sea, and air, are alike pervaded with this wonderful 
fish. There is only one place which appears to be 
kept sacred from its intrusion, and strange to say, 
that is the dinner table; an observation made on its 
absence from that apparently appropriate position, 


excited as much astonishment, as if I had made a | 


remark to a Northumberland squire that he had not 
a head dish of Newcastle coals, The town is irregu- 
lar and dirty, built chiefly of wood; the dampness 
of the climate rendering stone unsuitable. 
heavy rains plough the streets into watercourses, 
Thousands of Jean dogs stalk about, quarrelling with 
each other for the offal of the fish, which lies plenti- 
fully scattered in all directions, This is their recrea- 
tion: their business is to draw go-carts. There are 


also great numbers of cats, which, on account of the | 
hostile relations existing between them and their | 


canine neighbours, generally reside on the tops of the 
houses, A large fish oil factory in the centre of the 
town, fills it with most obnoxious odours.” 

The author of ‘Hochelaga’ did his duty by 
the pride of St. John’s, in going to see cod- 
fishing at Portugal Cove. What he subse- 
quently tells us of moose-hunting, we suspect, 
might be applied to this sport also—that the 
pleasantest thing about it is having seen it. 
His account of the entrance of St. Lawrence is 
striking :— 

“Tt was quite a relief when, with fair wind and 
crowding sails, we entered the waters of the St. 
Lawrence. From the point of Gaspé to the Labra- 
dor coast is one hundred and twenty miles; and, 
through this ample channel half the fresh water of 
the world has its outlet to the sea, spreading back its 
blue winding path for more than two thousand miles, 
through still reach, foaming rapid, ocean, lake, and 
mighty cataract, to the trackless desert of the west. 
We are near the left bank; there is no trace of 
man’s hand—such as God made it, there it is. From 
the pebbly shore to the craggy mountain top—east 
and west, countless miles—away to the frozen north, 
where everlasting winter chains the sap of life—one 
dark forest, lone and silent from all time. For two 
days more there was nothingtoattract theattention but 
the shoals of white porpoise: we were welcomed by 
several; they rolled and frolicked round the ship, 
rushing along very fast, stopping to look at us, pass- 
ing and repassing for half-an-hour at a time, then 
going off to pay their compliments to some other 
strangers. ‘The pilot came quietly on board during 
the night, and seemed as much at home the next day 
asif he had been one of the crew. By degrees the 
Great River narrowed to twenty miles, and we could 
see the shore on both sides, with the row of white 
specks of houses all along the water's edge, which at 
length seemed to close into a continuous street. Every 
here and there was a church, with clusters of dwell- 
ings round it, and little silver streams, wandering 





The | 





through narrow strips of clearing, behind them. We 
got very near the shore once; there was but little | 
wind; we fancied it bore us the smell of new-mown | 
hay, and the widow thought she heard church bells; | 
but the ripple of the water, gentle as it was, treated | 
the tender voice too roughly, and it could not reach | 
us. Several ships were in sight; some travelling our 
road, wayworn and weary; others standing boldly 
out to meet the waves and storms we had just passed 
through. Rows of little many-coloured flags ran up to | 
their mizen peaks, fluttered out what they had to | 
say, and came down again when they got their an- 
swer. The nights were very cold ; but, had they been 
far more so, we must have lingered on deck to see 
the Northern Lights. They had it all to themselves, 
not a cloud to stop their running wild over the sky. 
Starting from behind the mountains, they raced up 


through the blue fields of heaven, and vanished: 
again they reappeared, where we least expected 
them ; spreading over all space one moment, shrink- 
ing into a shivering streak the next, quicker than the 
tardy eye could trace. There is a dark shade for 
many miles, below where the Laquerry pours its 
gloomy flood into the pure waters of the St. Law- 
rence. * * * Off the entrance to the gloomy La- 
querry, lies Red Island. The shore is rocky and 
perilous: as we passed, the morning sun shone 
brightly upon it and the still waters; hut when the 
November mists hang round, and the north-east 
winds sweep up the river, many a brave ship ends 
her voyage there. To the south-east is seen a gentle 
sister—the Green Isle. It would be wearisome to 
tell of all the woody solitudes that deck the bosom 
of the St. Lawrence, or of the white, cheerful set- 
tlements along its banks, some of them growing up 
to towns as we advance, their background swelling 
into mountains. It is a scene of wonderful beauty, 
often heightened by one of the strangest, loveliest 
freaks of lavish nature. The mirage lifts up little 
rocky, tufted islands into the air, and ships, with their 
taper masts turned downwards, glide past them ; the 
tops of high and distant hills sink down to the water's 
edge, and long streets of trim, demure-looking 
houses, rest their foundations in the sky. We are 
now at Grosse Isle; the pilot points out the quaran- 
tine station, the church, the hospital, and, in the 
distance, the fair and fertile island of Orleans. Bold 
Cape Tourment is at length past; it has wearied our 
sight for two days, like a long, straight road. It 
grows very dark, and the evening air is keen ; we 
must go below. About midnight I awoke. There 


| was the splash and heavy rattling sound of the falling 


anchor ; the ship swung slowly round with the tide, 
and was still; we had reached Quebec. I looked 
out of the window of my cabin; we lay in deep 
shade under a high headland, which shut out half 
the sky. There were still a few scattered lights, far 
and wide over the steep shore, and among the nu- 
merous shipping around us.” 


Quebec, like all cities built on hilly ground, 
must be a picturesque-looking place, in spite of 
the ugliness of its public buildings. Its inhabi- 
tants, too, according to the testimony of every 
traveller, are gay and hospitable; and our 
author, though it suits his humour to affect the 
waning Bachelor, ‘* was not so far gone” as to 
be left out of blithe balls and gipsy parties to 
the Chaudiére Falls, or the pleasures of the 
merry Christmas time. We can fancy, at this 
particular moment of writing, a ¢hé dansant on 
Wenham Lake to be a bliss unspeakable! But 
even without the piquancy derived from con- 
trast, a winter party to the Falls of Montmo- 
renci excites in us a wish to have been “there 
to see” :— 

“We assembled at the house of one of the ladies, 
at twelve o’clock. 
carioles ; some tandems, with showy robes and orna- 
mental harness ; handsome family conveyances ; snug 
little sleighs, very low and narrow, for two people; 
and a neat turn-out with a pair of light-actioned 
horses abreast, with a smart little tiger standing on a 
step behind. * * It was one of those days peculiar 
to these climates, bright as midsummer, but very 
cold; the air pure and exhilarating, like laughing-gas; 
everything seemed full of glee; the horses bounded 
with pleasure, as they bore their light burthens over 
the clean, hard snow. * * We went by the river 
road, as it is called, over the ice; the northern side 
of the St. Lawrence, and the channel between the 
island of Orleans and the left bank, is always frozen 
over in winter. By this bridge, the traffic from the 
fertile island and the Montmorenci district finds its 
way to Quebec. The ice is of great thickness and 
strength; shells, from mortars of the largest size, 
have been thrown on it from a thousand yards’ 
distance, and produced scarcely any impression. 
Sometimes the snow which has fallen on the ice, 
thaws, leaving large pools of water; this surface 
freezes again, and becomes the road for travelling. 
Such had been the case the day we were there; but 
a thaw had afterwards weakened the upper surface : 
our respectableold horse broke through, and splashed 
into the water, Not understanding the state of the 


There was a very gay muster of | 





= 


going through 


case, I made up my mind that we were 
to the river, and jumped out of th ich j 
water; when the old ee and I, p+ Into the 
surprise, found the under ice interfering bety . 
and the St. Lawrence. About an hour’s driy ee 
us to the Falls of Montmorenci: they ont tak 
centre of a large semi-circular bay, hemmed “a 
lofty cliffs; the waters descend over a perpendie 2 
rock two hundred and fifty feet high, in an “ten 
stream, into a shallow basin below. At this tim 
the year the bay is frozen over, and covered with d 
snow; the cliffs on all parts, but especially Near . 
cataract, were hung over and adorned with m if 
cent giant icicles sparkling in the sunshine, refleing 
all the prismatic colours. The waters foam and 
dash over as in summer; but in every rock whe; 
there was a resting-place, half concealed by dean, 
were huge lumps of ice in fantastic shapes, of soft 
fleecy folds of untainted snow. Near the foot of the 
fall a small rock stands in the river; the spray a 
lets and freezes on this in winter, accumulating 
daily, till it frequently reaches the height of eighty 
or a hundred feet, in a cone of solid ice ; on one side 
is the foaming basin of the fall, on the other the hard 
frozen bay stretches out to the great river, One of 
the great amusements for visitors is, to climb up to 
the top of this cone, and slide down again ona tar. 
boggin. They descend at an astonishing pace, keep. 
ing their course by steering with light touches of their 
hands; the unskilful get ridiculous tumbles jn 
attempting this feat: numbers of little Canadian 
boys are always in attendance, and generally accom. 
pany the stranger in his descent. A short distance 
to the right is another heap of ice, on a smaller 
scale, called the ladies’ cone. The fair sliders seat 
themselves on the front of the tarboggin, with their 
feet resting against the turned-up part of it: the 
gentlemen who guide them sit behind, and away 
they go, like lightning, not unfrequently upsetting, 
and rolling down to the bottom. The little boys in 
attendance carry the tarbogzin upagain, the ladiesand 
their cavaliers ascend, and continue the amusement 
sometimes for hours together. The party were in high 
glee, determined to enjoy themselves; they tar. 
boggined, slid, and tradged about merrily in the 
deep dry snow. The servants spread out the buffalo 
robes, carpet fashion, on the snow, and arranged the 
plates of sandwiches, glasses and bottles, on one of 
the carioles, for a side-board. When the young 
people had had enough of their amusements, they 
re-ussembled, seated themselves on the buffalo robes, 
and the champagne and sandwiches went round, 
Though the thermometer was below zero, we 
did not feel the slightest unpleasant effect of cold; 
there was no wind, and we were very warmly clad; 
I have often felt more chilly in an English drawing- 
room.” 

A tarboggin, we beg to add, is subse- 
quently described as a “light sleigh, made of 


| planks scarcely thicker than the bark of a tree, 


bent up in front like a prow.”’—Then, there are 
snow-shoeing parties; in which even “the gentle 
ones,” as Mr. Fenimore Cooper's Indians style 
the ladies, walk their eight or ten miles without 
fatigue :— ; 

“Some years ago, three English ladies, with theit 
husbands, ofticers of the garrison, walked off intothe 
‘bush’ on snow-shoes, made a cabin in the snow, 
encamped, passed two nights in complete Indian 
style, and were highly delighted with their excursion. 
*"* When the ice takes on the St. Lawrence, 
opposite to Quebec, forming a bridge across, there 
is always a grand jubilee ; thousands of people are 
seen sleighing, sliding, and skating about m all 
directions.” 

The wild pleasure of moose-hunting com- 
pletely distances Leicestershire sport,—nay, even 
Mr. Scrope’s favourite Highland pastime, and 
Mr. Lloyd’s battles with the Bear in Norway. 
A ride of sixty miles to cover, is pretty well: 
and for gamekeepers and beaters of the bush 
there are Indians—more like, it must be cot 
fessed, to the pseudo-Redskins of the Transatlan- 
tic Scott’s ‘Ravensnest’ than “the real chiefs and 
braves” of the wilderness. The journey to St. 
Anne’s was a rough one: and Jacques, 
chief huntsman, proved as fond of putting the 
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=—. his lips as Mrs. Gamp. The first 
ir - = aa was spent at Mr. Bovin’s 
re ‘le inn,—the filth of which, we fancy, is 
a little worked up for effect. On the second 


night's bivouac, we shall let our author himself 


9g ak :— 
‘ih making a cabin for the night, the Indians took 
off their snow shoes and used them to shovel out a 
chamber in the snow, about twenty feet in length 
by twelve in width ; throwing the contents up so as 
to build a wall round it. They next cut some young 
frtrees, and arranged them leaning against each other 
rafters, to form a roof ; cross ‘branches were laid 
. ili h bark, which is h 
over these, and a ceiling of birc rk, which is here 
like broad pieces of leather, completed this part. 
An opening on one side was left for a door, and the 
centre of the roof, uncovered, was the chimney; two 
large fresh logs were laid across the middle of the 
cabin, on which was lighted a pile of dry wood. The 
arrangement of the inside was a line of pillows, 
formed of snow, at both ends of the hut; our feet 
were to be close to the fire, half the party lying on 
ech side of it. Sapins made up a soft couch on the 
cold floor, and buffalo robes were our bed clothes. 
When these luxurious arrangements were finished, 
we went to the river, carrying an axe, fishing lines 
and bait; cleared a part of the ice with oursnow 
shoes, and with the axe cut a hole in it, about afoot 
square down to the water. The admission of the 
fresh air evidently gave the unfortunate trout an ap- 
pelite, for, as fast as the line was put down, one of 
them pounced on the bait and found his way to our 
basket, where he was immediately frozen to death ; 
vhen he reappeared, to be cooked, he was as hard as 
ifhe had been salted and packed for six months. We 
soon got tired of this diversion, and returned to our 
lodging. The Indians had cut firewood for the night, 
and were busy piling itat the door; a large kettle, hung 
from the rafters by a rope made of green branches, 
and filled with a savoury mess of pork, pease, and 
biscuit, was boiling over the fire; a smaller one sang 
nerily by its side, with a fragrant brew of tea. The 
bin was warm, and, with the robes spread out, 
looked very comfortable: loops of birch-bark in the 
clefts of two sticks stuck in the snow served as candle- 
sticks: our valuables, including the brandy bottle, 
vere placed in a leathern bag at the head of our 
wofa, and carefully locked up. We ate a few of 
the trout, and tasted the Indians’ mess, but our main 
dependence was on one of the cases of preserved 
meats, of which we had laid in a stock for the expe- 
ition, We had boiled it carefully in water accord- 
ing to the directions, and one of the Indians opened 
it with an axe; we were ravenously hungry, each 
amed with a plate for the attack, but, to our great 
disappointment, such odours issued from it that even 
the Indians threw it away in disgust. We richly 
deserved this, for attempting such luxury in the 
“bush” The Indians all knelt in prayer for some 
time, before going to sleep; each producing his ro- 
ury,and repeating his devotions in a low, mono- 
‘nous voice. The unfortunate dogs had not been 
allowed to eat anything—to make them more savage 
auinst the moose ; or tocome near the fire, perhaps, 
tomake them hotter in the chase; they all kept 
prowling about outside in the snow, occasionally 
putting their heads into the cabin for a moment, with 
alonging look. When, during the Indians’ devotions, 
they found so long a silence, they began stealthily to 
(eep In, one by one, and seat themselves round the 
ire, One, unluckily, touched the heel of the ap- 
rently most devout among the Indians, who turned 
wwund, highly enraged, to eject the intruder; he 
ldashort pipe in his teeth, while he showered a 
wlley of French oaths at the dog, and kicked him 
wt; when this was accomplished, he took a long 
wilat his pipe, and resumed his devotions. About 
midnight I awoke, fancying that some strong hand 
‘sgrasping my shoulders:—it was the cold. The 
fre blazed away brightly, so close to our feet that 
t singed our robe and blankets; but, at our 
heads, diluted spirits froze into a solid mass. We 
Yee very warmly clothed, and packed up for the 
*eht, but I never knew what cold was till then. * * 
« after daybreak we were on our way again. This 
'* Journey was through a rugged and mountainous 
cuntry; in many places the way was so steep that 
¥'lad to drag ourselyes up the sharp hills, by the 





branches and underwood. When we came to a de- 
scent, we sat down on the snow shoes, holding them 
together behind, and skating along with great velocity, 
often meeting some obstruction in the way and roll- 
ing over and over to the bottom ; there we lay buried 
in the snow, till, with ludicrous difficulty, we struggled 
out again. * * After about eighteen miles journey, 
we struck on another frozen river; the guide turned 
down its bed about a hundred yards to the west, then 
threw his burthen aside, and told us we were at the 
place of stopping that night, and within two miles of 
the ‘ Ravagé,’ or moose yard of which we were in 
search. These animals sometimes remain in the 
same ‘ravagé’ for weeks together, till they have com- 
pletely bared the trees of bark and young branches, 
and then they only move away far enough to obtain 
a fresh supply; from this lazy life they become 
very fat at this time of the year. Our cabin was 
formed, and the evening passed much as the preced- 
ing one, but that the cold was not so severe. Hav- 
ing worn off the novelty of the situation, we com- 
posed ourselves quietly to read for some time, and 
after that slept very soundly. The morning was 
close and louring, and the snow began to fall thickly 
when we started for the ‘ ravagé,’ with four of the 
Indians, and all the dogs; the fresh-falling snow on 
our snow shoes made the walking very heavy ; it 
was also shaken down upon us from the branches 
above, when we happened to touch them, and, soon 
melting, wetted us. The temperature being un- 
usually high that day, ina short time the locks of 
our guns were the only things dry about us. The 
excitement, however, kept us warm, for we saw occa- 
sionally the deep track of the moose in the snow, 
and the marks of their teeth on the bark and 
branches of the trees. These symptoms became more 
apparent as we approached the bottom of a high, 
steep hill; the dogs were sent on ahead, and, ina 
few minutes, all gave tongue furiously in every va- 
riety of currish yelp. By- this time the snow had 
ceased falling, and we were able to see some distance 
in front. We pressed on rapidly over the brow of 
the hill, in the direction of the dogs, and came upon 
the fresh track of several’ moose. In my eagerness 
to get forward, I stumbled repeatedly, tripped by 
the abominable snow shoes, and had great difficulty 
in keeping up with the Indians, who, though also 
violently excited, went on quite at their ease. The 
dogs were at a stand still; and, as we emerged from 
a thick part of the wood, we saw them surrounding 
three large moose, barking viciously, but not dar- 
ing to approach within reach of their hoofs or 
antlers. When the deer saw us, they bolted away, 
plunging heavily through the deep snow, slowly and 
with great difficulty; at every step sinking to the 
shoulder, the curs still at their heels as near as they 
could venture. They all broke in different direc- 
tions; the captain pursued one, I another, and one 
of the Indians the third: at first they beat us in 
speed; for a few hundred yards mine kept stoutly 
on ; but his track became wider and more irregular, 
and large drops of blood on the pure fresh snow 
showed that the poor animal was wounded by the 
hard icy crust of the old fall. We were pressing 
down hill through very thick ‘bush,’ and could not 
see him, but his panting and crashing through the 
underwood were plainly heard. In several places 
the snow was deeply ploughed up, where he had 
fallen from exhaustion, but again struggled gallantly 
out, and made another effort for life. He was a noble 
brute, standing at least seven feet high; his large, 
dark eye was fixed, I fancied almost imploringly 
upon me, as I approached. He made no further 
effort to escape or resist: I fired, and the ball struck 
him in the chest. The wound roused him; infu- 
tiated by the pain, he raised his huge bulk out of 
the snow, and plunged towards me. Had I tried to 
run away, the snow shoes would have tripped me 
up to a certainty, so I thought it wiser to stand still ; 
his strength was plainly failing, and I knew he could 
not reach me. I fired the second barrel: he stopped, 
and staggered, stretched out his neck, the blood 
gushed in a stream from his mouth, his tongue pro- 
truded, then slowly, as if lying down to rest, he fell 
over into the snow. The dogs would not yet touch 
him; nor would even the Indians: they said that 
this was the most dangerous time—he might struggle 
yet; so we watched cautiously till the large dark 
eye grew dim and glazed, and the sinewy limbs were 





stiffened out in death; then we approached, and 
stood over our fallen foe.” 

With this extract,—of whose length we are 
sure no reader will complain,—we must close 
the first notice of ‘ Hochelaga.’ 





MEDICAL WORKS, 

On the Antidotal Treatment of the Epidemic Cholera. 
By John Parkin, M.D.—At a period when English, 
or common, cholera, is the prevailing disease, it is not 
matter of surprise that the reports of the approach 
of Asiatic cholera to Europe should have induced 
an attempt, on the part of ignorant and interested 
persons, to persuade the public that the latter disease 
has really appeared. We have made careful in- 
quiries,—and visited the districts in London where 
the Asiatic cholera would be likely to be found ; and 
our conviction is that this disease has not arrived, 
or been developed, in London. English cholera is 
prevailing,—but not to an unusual extent; and it is 
from fatal cases of this disease that support is given 
to the report of the presence of the Asiatic form. 
Whatever may be the pathological difference between 
English, or spasmodic, and Asiatic cholera in decided 
cases—there can be no doubt that in its symptoms 
the former often resembles the latter ; and accurate 
and extensive observation is frequently necessary to 
distinguish the presence of the one disease from the 
other. The little book of Dr. Parkin which has led to 
these remarks, has reference to Asiatic cholera. Its 
object is to recommend the treatment of this disease 
by carbon or carbonic acid,—the latter remedy 
being preferred. The author believes that carbonic 
acid has the power of neutralizing the poisonous 
matter which he supposes to be the cause of cholera. 
This is, however, mere hypothesis. He states that 
the treatment of this disease by means of carbonic 
acid gas was very successful in Spain; but he gives 
no cases,—no comparisons between the results of this 
treatment and that of others,—no statement as to 
whether it was employed at the commencement or 
the termination of the epidemic ; so that we have no 
means of judging of the value of the remedy beyond 
the general statements of the author,—and such, he 
ought to know, are made in favour of any, and every, 
remedy, even infinitesimal doses of chalk. We 
cannot, therefore, regard carbonic acid as having any 
claims to be considered as a remedy in Asiatic 
cholera,—much less a specific. We believe, however, 
that its administration can do no harm; and certainly, 
among the most refreshing beverages or media for 
administering remedies, in cholera and diarrhea, are 
the common effervescing powders and soda-water,— 
both of which contain carbonic acid gas. 

Letters on Health. By C. Black, M.D.—These 
letters were written for lectures,—and are well 
adapted to their end. The greatest safeguard which 
the honest medical man can have against quackery 
—of the regular and irregular practitioner—the 
quack with his legal diploma, or the quack with his 
legal patent-medicine stamp—is an enlightened 
public mind. When people begin to understand 
something of the complications of the human frame 
and the functions it performs, they will not be led 
away by the first pretender who promises them 
health. Dr. Black’s is an unpretending volume ;— 
but embraces all those practical views of life and 
health which result from modern scientific inquiries. 

The Mineral Waters of Kreuznach. By J. E. 
Prieger, M.D. Translated by Oscar Prieger, M.D. 
—For those who wish to know something of the 
waters of Kreuznach, this little volume will be found 
of service. The principal constituents of these 
waters are common salt, muriate of lime, and small 
quantities of iodine and iron. In addition to its 
waters, Kreuznach is pleasantly situated,—so that, in 
many cases, it may undoubtedly be had recourse to 
with advantage. 

The Pharmaceutical Latin Grammar. By J. 
Cooley.—An introduction to medical Latin, the 
London Pharmacopeia, and the perusal of physi- 
cians’ prescriptions,—for the benefit of those who 
certainly ought not to be in a position to need the 
assistance of this book. 

An Essay on the Use of Narcotics, and other Re- 
medial Agents calculated to produce Sleep, in the Treat- 
ment of Insanity. By Joseph Williams, M.D.— 
This essay is the result of a premium placed at the 
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disposal of the President and Fellows of King and 
Queen’s College of Physicians, Ireland, by the Lord 
Chancellor of that country, for the best paper on 
some subject connected with the treatment of insanity. 
The college selected the above question ;—and the 
present essay carried the prize. It contains a general 
account of the treatment of insanity ; and although 
it cannot be said to offer anything new, yet the 
matter is handled so judiciously that no one accus- 
tomed to attendance upon the insane or nervous can 
fail to profit by its perusal. 

The Board of Health and Longevity: or, Hydro- 
pathy for the People. By W.Horsell, V.D.M., 1.0.R. 
—This is a popular compilation of all that has been 
written against alcohol, animal food, and tobacco ; 
with the personal experience of the author, and a 
recommendation of cold water asa cure for all the 
ills that flesh is heir to. We are not sure that books 
like the present may not do as much good as harm 
amongst the classes in which alone they will be read. 
It is better that a man should drink a little too much 
cold water, and occasionally get a rheum from its 
external application, than that he should addle his 
senses and debase his moral nature by the use of 
alcohol, and get some fatal fever by neglect of clean- 
liness. Teetotalism and hydropathy, when they 
come forward to displace drunkenness and filth, are 
very endurable acquaintances; and it is only when 
they assume the mask of the sage, and pretend to 
have discovered the philosopher’s stone, that we 
quarrel with them, In hot weather, too, there is 
something so refreshing in the thought of cold water, 
that we cannot visit W. Horsell, V.D.M., I.0.R. 
with the critical vengeance which we feel that he, 
otherwise, deserves, 

A Brief View of Homeeopathy. By Neville Wood, 
M.D.—In former times, we used to meet Mr. Neville 
Wood with pleasure; and for many a happy picture 
of rural scenery and pleasant natural-history thought 
are we indebted to his ‘ Naturalist,’ and ‘ British 
Song Birds... We should much rather, now, have 
discussed with him the relative melodiousness of the 
blackbird and the mavis than the comparative merits 
of Homeopathy and Allopathy. But, as he has 
turned from the pleasant paths of natural history to 
the rough road of medical controversy, we are com- 
pelled unwillingly to accompany him. Natural his- 
tory does little fora young physician wishing to get 
into practice; but a* Brief View’ of a popular medi- 
cal fallacy may do much. We wish we could assign 
to this little brochure a higher position ; but amongst 
works of its own class it has no claims to notice. 
The author gives a short outline of * Homeopathy ;’ 
which, he says, “ has become a * great fact’—and has 
now taken its place among the sciences.” He does 
not, however, say what sciences—and may, there- 
fore, mean astrology, alchemy, witchcraft, phreno- 
logy, and mesmerism. That it deserves, at any 
rate, to be ranked with these, we think the author's 
volume would prove. The amount of evidence 
brought forward by Dr. Wood in favour of homeo- 
pathy, in the cases which he has related, are entirely 
insufficient. His patients were ill,—they took quin- 
tillionths of inert medicines,—and they got well. 
How a rational man should, thence, infer that they 
got well because of the infinitesimal doses, we are at 
aloss toimagine. We have recently called attention 
to this loose method of reasoning amongst all classes 
of medical men,—as giving its great support to every 
absurd system of medicine and to the pretensions of 
every form of quackery. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

FEschylus, ‘ Prometheus Chained,’ trans. in Verse, by G. C. Swayne, 
$vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Bridges on CXIX. Psalm, 12mo. 7s. cl. 

D’Aubree’s ( Paul) Colonists and Manufacturers in the West Indies, 
a translation, 8vo. 5s. swd. 

D’Aubigné’s (Dr.) History of the Reformation of the XVI. Century, 
Vol. 1V. royal 8vo, 3s. 6d. sw. 

Denison’s (W.) Cricketer’s Companion for 1846, 12mo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, by Coley, &c. 8 vols. folio, 31/. 10s. 

English Hexapla, new edit. 4to. 2/. 2s. cl, 

Fasciculus Inscriptionum Grecarum, edidit J. K. Bailie, 8.T.P. 
Vol. IL. small 4to, 24s. cl. 

Greaves’s (R. N.) Tarquin and the Consulate, a Tragedy, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Happy Week (The); or, Holydays at Beechwood, #rd ed. 18mo. 3s. 6c. 

Hook's (Rev. Dr.) Book of Family Prayer, 5th edit. 18mo. 2s. cl. 

Indian Railways, by an Old Indian Postmaster, 8vo. 2s, 6d.swd. 

Joe Miller's Jest Book, new edit. fc. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Johnstone (Mrs. Ann) Memoir of, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Judah’s Lion, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 3rd edit. 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Léa’s (G.) Synoptions Tables of the French Sounds, 4to. 6s. in case. 

Lunn’s (H, C.) Musings of a Musician, 12mo. 3s. cl. 

Meehan’s (Rev. C, P.) Confederation of Kilkenny, 18mo. ‘ Library of 
Ireland,’ Vol. XIII. 1s. swd. 

Moore's (G.) The Use of the Body in Relation to the Mind, 9s. cl. 

Murray’s Colonial Library, ‘ Sale’s Brigade,’ and ‘ Letters from 
Madras,’ 12mo, 2s, 6d. each, cl. 





Nesbit’s (A.) Treatise on Practical Arithmetic, Part I1. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
roan; ditto, Key to ditto, 7s. roan. 
Perils by Land and Sea, a Narrative of the Loss of the Brig Australia, 


18mo. Is, cl. 
Peschel’s (C. F.) Elements of Physics, from the German, with Notes, 
by E. 


r West, (Part I1. ‘Imponderabie Bodies’) 2 vols. 13s. 6d. cl. 
Potter’s (Richard) Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 
Pugin’s (A, W.) Glossary of Ecclesiastical Architecture, royal 4to, 

73 plates, 2nd edit. 1/. 7s. hf-mor. 
Robson’s (J.) Constructive Latin Exercises, 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
Smith’s Epitome of Paley’s Evidences, 2nd edit. fc. 8vo. 3s. cl. swd. 
Sparkes's (G.) Introduction to Chemistry, 12mo. 3s. 6d. ¢}. 
Spier’s (A.) English and French Dictionary, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Spier’s (A.) Manual of Commercial! Terms, 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Surtees’s (W. E.) Lives of Lord Stowell and Eldon, svo. 5s. cl. 
Thirlwall’s (Bishop) History of Greece, Lib. Edition, Vol. ILI. 12s, 
Tiesset’s (Madame) Little French Instructor, 12mo., 3s. cl. 
Wardiaw’s (Dr. R.) Dissertation on Infant Baptism, 3rd ed. 12mo. 5s. 
Whalley’s (Rev. R. C.) Memoir, by J. S. Harford, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
White's (Rev. Hugh) Practical Keflections on the Second Advent, 7th 
thousand, 12mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 
Wilson (Thos., Esq.) Memoir of, by his Son, 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Wilson's (J.) The Book of Inheritance, and Opening of the Seven 
Seals, Seven Thunders, Svo. 3s. 6d. cl. 





COUNT CASTELNAU’S MISSION, 

Count Castelnau—whose South American itinerary 
has been, from time to time, communicated to the 
English public by means of our columns—has 
addressed, from Lima, to the French Minister of 
Public Instruction, a lengthened report of his expe- 
dition from Cuyaba to the frontier of Paraguay;— 
some interesting extracts from which may be added 
to the information that we have already given. The 
Count’s route, taking him through a country almost 
unknown to Europeans, naturally furnishes contribu- 
tions of value both to science and to geography. 

Provided by the Brazilian government with boats, 
guides, and a military escort, the party,—on the 27th 
of January, 1845, embarked on the river Cuyaba;— 
which is described as being about the width of the 
Seine, and bordered by impenetrable forests. On the 
2nd of February, they glided, with the stream, into the 
Rio San-Lorenzo ; and were immediately surrounded 
by the canoes of the Guatos Indians—one of the 
most interesting of American populations. Living 
entirely in their long, narrow boats, they have no other 
occupation than those of fishing and hunting the 
jackal. Their only clothing is a piece of cotton 
girdling their reins. Their hair is gathered up and 
fastened on the crown of the head; and at the ears they 
wear bouquets made of parrots’ feathers and those of 
the rose-coloured spatula. Each Guatos has from 
three to a dozen wives ; and, being naturally of jea- 
lous disposition, they live in separate families—con- 
gregating only once in the year, for a period of three 
days, at some place appointed by the chiefs at the 
previous meeting. “The features of these Indians,” 
says the Count, “are extremely interesting :—never 
in my life have I seen finer, or any more widely dif- 
fering from the ordinary type of the red man, Large, 
well-opened eyes, with long lashes,—nose aquiline 
and admirably modelled—and a long black beard— 
would make of them oneof the finest races in the world, 
had not their constant habit of stooping in the canoe 
howed the legs of the greater number after a fashion 
by no means Academical. Their arms, consisting of 
very large bows, with arrows seven feet long, demand 
great bodily strength—and their address passes ima- 
gination. These savages are timid, nevertheless, and 
of extreme mildness. By taking them forour guides,and 
attaching them by small presents, we were enabled 
to explore parts wholly unknown of that vast net- 
work of rivers which they are constantly traversing.” 

On the 4th, the party entered the Paraguay; which 
is bordered on the east by a fine chain of mountains; 
and three days afterwards, halted in the little village 
of Curumba. On the 9th, they arrived at the 
establishment of Albuquerque; which is the chief 
place of the Brazilian posts on this frontier. The 
garrison consists of forty soldiers, commanded by a 
captain; and this slender force has been hitherto 
sufficient to overawe two or three thousand Indians 
who inhabit the environs—their villages, scattered 
over a circle of three or four leagues, offering charm- 
ing points of promenade. Nearly all these Indians 
belong to the great nation of the Guanas; which is 
sub-divided into several tribes,—as the Terenos, the 
Quiniquinaos, the Laianos, &c. The party found 
there, also, a tribe of the celebrated nation of the 
Guaycurus—the Cadigaios ; who had recently placed 
themselves under the protection of the Brazilians, 
after an expedition into the Gran Chaco against the 
Inimas, from whom they had carried off a number of 
horses. These people are eminently equestrian— 
transporting their wives, baggage, and effects of every 
kind on horseback, across the most arid deserts. 





Mortal foes to the Spaniards, they have lon fel 
necessity of seeking the protection of the Por a 
but such are their bad faith and propensity to w 
: : “HY tO Mur. 
der, that their allies are constantly on guard agai 
them. An old chief, one day, frankly aniniene 
Count Castelnau their love of evil, related thee “ 
chronicle of his nation :—* When the Great tad 
made all things, he gave to each people an inherk 
ance of its own. | The Guaycuru alone was fetpetier 
on account of his perversity ; and, seeing the p lect 
to which he was consigned, galloped over the eat 
Pampa in search of the Creator, for the Purpose of 
remonstrating. He found, however, only the Caraca; 
(a bird of prey); who said to hin—* Thy lot ‘ . 
rob and murder.” The Guaycuru, profiting by the 
lesson, took up a stone and killed the Caracara: : 
and, since then, has followed the bird’s advice," a 

Divided into six tribes, the Guaycurus are the 
terror of the frontier. The travellers saw amongst 
them wretched slaves, whom they had torn from the 
Chaco, and Spanish garments (one a priest's stole) 
which proved that they had recently ravaged some 
mission of Paraguay or Bolivia. They wear their 
hair long—the waist is encircled by a piece of cotton 
stuff; they paint themselves, black or red, after q 
very grotesque fashion. Often, however, their breast 
face, and arms are covered with designs of a = 
delicacy—nearly always dissimilar on the two sides, 
Their chief arms are the lance, knife, and a club 
which they throw with great address at full gallop, 
Their huts are made of the hides of horses or oxen, 
Each warrior has his mark; which he burns, with a 
red-hot iron, on all that belongs to him—his horses, 
dogs, and even wives. One of the most atrocious 
traits in the manners of this people, is that of putting 
to death all children born of mothers under thirty 
years of age. 

Having procured a crew of Guanas here, the 
travellers resumed their route; and arrived, on the 
11th, at the fort of Coimbra. * * * Here they visited 
a very remarkable natural cavern, known as the 
Burraco d’Inferno—* Hole of Hell.” The entrance 
is in the slope of a hill, rising within a thick wood— 
in form nearly circular and diameter about five feet, 
Climbing over a very lofty stone which bars the pas 
sage, they pursued the steep descent of a gallery, 
to whose projections they were obliged to cling 
for the purpose of avoiding a deep excavation on the 
left. At about ninety feet down, are found mag- 
nificent stalactites; in the midst of which a narrow 
opening gives entrance into a sort of hall, adored 
with two splendid stalactite columns. A confined 
passage leads into another and more spacious cham- 
ber—presenting a superb coup-d'ceil. Magnificent 
stalactites hang from the roof, forming a curtain 
of glorious carved work ; while from the ground rise 
up blocks and columns of the same on every hand, 
—In the midst of huge fragments of rock, stretches 
a fine sheet of still water—conforming apparently to 
the level of the waters of Paraguay. Many other 
galleries issue into this piece ; but at the season when 
our travellers were there, these were under water, 
“T can give no notion,” says the Count, “ of the 
magnificent aspect of this subterranean hall. The 
profound darkness which reigns here was scarcely 
broken by our numerous torches, save where they 
lighted up the forests of stalactite into shining marvels 
Many of our companions could not resist the desire 
to plunge into the pure water at our feet; and some 
of them swam up the long galleries, holding flambeaux 
above their heads. The effect was most singular to 
the eye—as was that to the ear of their cries, wildly 
repeated by these natural but strangely-accidented 
walls. The scene had something of an infernal 
aspect—the more so that most of the bathers were 
negro soldiers. We saw in the grotto no living 
thing, save one frog, some bats, and many mos 
quitoes :—but a cayman was once found there; and 
the numerous tiger marks that we observed on the 
sand at the entrance testified to the frequent rest 
of these latter animals.” 

The region stretching between Coimbra and Bour- 
bon is known as the Gran Chaco,—an immen’ 
pampa, covered with the fine palm-trees called Car 
anda, and an object of terror to the Spaniaris 
because of the many savage nations by which its 
inhabited. The Count and his companions army 
at Fort Bourbon, or Olympus, on the 14th, without 
any unlucky adventure. There they were recelt 
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= ; itual to a people for so many 
with ancy pole the world S the Paraguayans. 
years 18018 n consists of fifty-one men, commanded 
La sergeant—the government of Paraguay having, 
bya economy, given the rank of officer so sparingly 
that in all the republic there are only four captains, 
and none of higher rank. This garrison, supported 
pya rather formidable artillery force, has not pre- 
sented the fort from being twice carried by the Guanas. 
Nothing can exceed the ignorance of these people. 
By some, the travellers were asked if France lay 
towards the sources of the Paraguay—from which 
jirection they had seen them come; by others, 
if the king of that country was the same as the 
Emperor of China. Ostriches abound in the neigh- 
ourhood of the fort ; and from the walls the tra- 
yellers often watched these birds swim across the 

ay. 

are 6th of March, the party quitted Bourbon, 
_ascending the river with great difficulty owing to the 
unusual height of the water. Their nightly sleep 
on shore was disturbed by the howling of tigers; and 
the river-banks swarmed with crocodiles. One night, 
at the moment of landing, the Indians declared that 
there was a serpent in the neighbourhood ;—and 
searching accordingly, they discovered an enormous 
jararac, the most dangerous viper of these regions, 
vhose presence had been betrayed to them by its 
strong musk odour.—In this journey, the Count gives 
am amusing view of the value of the military escort 
with which his expedition had been furnished by the 
government of Paraguay. Wishing to offer an extra- 
ordinary mark of its consideration, the soldiers, to 
their unbounded astonishment, had been ordered to 
accompany the travellers till they should come within 
sight of the first Brazilian establishment. The bare 
idea of crossing their own frontier filled them with an 
alarm the most grotesque:—and “the eagerness,” 
sys Count Castelnau, “ with which they entreated 
our support whenever their excited imaginations 
presented some shadowy danger, taught us what we 
had to expect from theirs if we should really be 
attacked. Ihave rarely seen a sight so ridiculous 
as these soldiers holding their drawn sabres in their 
hands while cooking their food, and taking every 
distant blade of grass in the Chaco for a Guaycuru 
varior, When, at length, we saw in the distance 
the fort of Coimbra, they disappeared so suddenly 
that I could not learn what had become of them.” 

On the 16th, the Count reached Albuquerque ; 
ind thence ascended the Mondego, with the view of 
eaploring the country which lies between Brazil and 
Paraguay. The river is narrow—and bordered by 
wst forests of gigantic trees, mingled with canes 
fom forty to fifty feet in height. The course of the 
stream is exceedingly tortuous; and it was the 27th 
before they reached the little establishment of 
Miranda, inhabited by some hundred negroes or 
mulattos, and a small Brazilian garrison commanded 
by alieutenant. It is surrounded, however, by nu- 
nerous Indian villages,_the most remarkable being 
Teranos, to which the party made an excursion. 
This village includes about 3,000 Indians; the greater 
tumber of whom had been settled there only a month, 
having hitherto led the nomadic life of the Gran 

0. Their manners and appearance are those of 
te Guaycurus; and their savage and mistrusting air 
owed how imperfectly they were yet habituated 
othe neighbourhood of the white man. The child- 
ta fed, and the dogs barked, at the approach of the 
party. These people believe in the immortality of 
the soul, and the frequent apparition to their imme- 
tate families of the spirits of the dead. God, ac- 
tirding to them, dwells immediately behind the sun, 
tal has no other occupation than that of keeping it 
"motion. They do not, therefore, pray to him. 

ty have sorcerers—who practise medicine; but if 
‘tick man dies in the hands of one of these, the 
octor generally becomes the victim of the family’s 
vengeance, 

Ascending the Paraguay, the party, on the 28th, 
hesed the mouths of the San Lorenzo,—leaving them 
the right. The river spreads into a great width ; 
dotted with islands, at this season covered by the 
Wer, and showing only the tops of their trees above. 
Atthe end of four hours’ navigation, the party found 

Ives in the midst of a bay, stretching to the 
of the Dorados hills, without an outlet. They 

0 return, therefore, to their halting-place of the 





night before, in search of Indian guides through the 
intricacies of a river whose current wandered amid an 
archipelago of islands and with a multitude of arms. 
By their help, the principal channel was found, winding 
along the foot of the mountains. Escaped from the 
maze of isles and channels, it became narrow, but 
deep and limpid. The banks were covered with rich 
vegetation, though overflowed. On the Ist of April, 
at daybreak, the travellers were surrounded by a 
great number of canoes of the Guatos, filled princi- 
pally with women. Early on the 2nd, leaving Para- 
guay on the right, they entered the great lake Gaiva— 
a veritable bay, stretching between lofty mountains 
formed of enormous rocks covered with thick forests. 
The general direction of this bay is towards the 
south-west. Its length is about two leagues, and its 
width, in parts, about three-fourths of a league. It 
is of great depth in the middle. The Guatos Indians 
informed Count Castelnau that they had, several 
times, seen in this region strangers with whom they 
dared not enter into communication. These the 
Count supposes to be the Chiquites of Bolivia. After 
making the circuit of the bay, the travellers issued 
out of it by an arm which, they were told by the 
savages, communicates with the Uberava. The bed 
of this unknown river was so encumbered with aquatic 
herbs, that the canoes had much difficulty in making 
way. On its right is the chain of mountains be- 
hind which lies Paraguay. The river forms many 
considerable bays, and in places exceeds half a league 
in width. It is about six leagues in length—and, 
Count Castelnau is of opinion, may, some day, be 
of great military importance. It is unknown to 
geographers ; and the Count proposes to call it the 
Rio Pedro 11., in honour of the Emperor of Brazil. 
In the evening, it delivered them into the great 
lake Uberava;—and “nothing,” says the Count, 
“can express the magnificence of the view which 
opened before us. The rich vegetation, which had 
covered the submerged banks of the river, sud- 
denly ceased; and a sea, boundless as the ocean, 
stretched before us, marked by one long island right 
in our front,—but beyond, was only the horizon of 
the lake, relieved against the clear blue of heaven.” 
Neither entreaties nor threats could induce the 
Indians to guide the travellers on the Uberava; 
which they averred had no limit. One of them had 
travelled three whole days in his canoe without find- 
ing the extremity,—which supposes a depth of at 
least twenty-five or thirty leagues. The direction of 
this great sheet of fresh water is due west. The 
Indians, to whom it is an object of great dread be- 
cause of the frightful tempests to which it is exposed, 
give it the name of Toreque-Baco. Obliged to 
abandon its examination, the party re-entered the 
Paraguay; and ascended as far as Villa Maria,— 
which they reached on the 19th. Two days pre- 
viously, they had passed the mouth of the Rio Jauru; 
where stands the pyramid reared by the Portuguese 
and Spanish Commissaries, to mark the limits of the 
two great South-American monarchies, 

During all this voyage the sufferings of the tra- 
vellers from mosquitoes are described by Count 
Castelnau as something terrific. There were times 
when he feared he should be driven mad by the 
torture. To eat was impossible. The men, in 
the end, having observed that the cloud of these 
terrible insects never rose high, were accustomed to 
get into the loftiest trees as soon as they reached the 
bank. In ancient maps, this region is called the Marsh 
of Xarayes. 

At Villa Maria, the party found their caravan await- 
ing them ;—and, after a few days spent there in deter- 
mining itsgeographical position, they entered the deserts 
inhabited by the savage Bororos; and, across these, 
arrived safely at the pestiferous town of Matto-Grosso. 
* Our navigation on the Paraguay assures us,’’ says 
Count Castelnau, * that from the mouth of the Jauru 
to Fort Bourbon that river receives no stream com- 
ing from the west;—and that the efforts of the Boli- 
vian Government to find a path of navigation on this 
side will be fruitless. The best maps, such as Arrow- 
smith’s and Brué’s, mark not less than four or five 
imaginary rivers in this region."—Much of the coun- 
tries visited, in this three months’ journey, Count 
Castelnau considers, has never before been trodden 
by any European. 








BALLS AND THEATRES. 
August 6. 

A sermon, by Mr. H. Montagu Villiers, directed 
against the “ abominations” expressed in the above 
title, having reached a fourth edition, I trust you 
will allow one who thinks that such a performance 
has a tendency to weaken the hands of those more 
judicious teachers who try to guard their hearers 
against undue dissipation of mind,—but warn them 
faithfully that such can be sought, and found, in a 
church as well as in a playhouse,—to offer a remark 
or two on the subject through your columns. I shall 
confine myself entirely to the sermon-writer’s text; 
not thinking it necessary to point out the common 
sense of the matter, — which is much better under- 
stood now than it was twenty years ago. 

Mr. Villiers, professedly, has two modes of rea- 
soning ;—one the /ogical, and the other what he calls 
the candid. “ I say,” says he, “ whatever may be logi- 
cally or candidly deduced from the word of God” 
as forbidden, is a work of darkness. Fancy a half- 
educated audience, with very imperfect notions of 
what is meant by logic, taught to associate candour 
with it as an alternative mode of reasoning! A dia- 
lectician would probably say, in explanation, that 
Mr. Villiers has just notion enough of what logic is 
to be aware that he must succumb unless he can per- 
suade his audience that there is other deduction be- 
sides that which is logical. All deduction, in spite 
of the awful scholastic notion attached to logic, 
must, we know, be either logic or fallacy—and for 
fallacy, in the proposition of Mr. Villiers, we are to 
read candour! Mr, Villiers is determined to be 
called a candid reasoner. I will take one specimen of 
his logic and one of hiscandour—in the ordinary sense. 

Hear—asto the first—one of the proofsthat the stage 
is darkness! “Ask any person connected with the stage 
you choose, whether his object in acting is to elevate 
the morals of the people? He would laugh in your 
face.” Mr. Villiers, no doubt, thought of the clown 
at Astley’s:—I thought of Mrs. Siddons, An ima- 
ginary witness may be chosen as well from the dead 
as from the living. Does any rational man, however, 
form his opinion of the lawfulness or tendency of 
a pursuit from the feelings of the “any person you 
choose’? who may laugh at an abrupt and unseason- 
able mode of putting a serious question? The laugh 
would be, no doubt, at the folly of the questioner, 
But let an actor of very ordinary education—let even 
a scene shifter—be properly made to understand that 
a serious answer is expected, and he would probably 
reply that, in following an occupation which, like 
most others, is in itself neither bad nor good, he feels 
satisfied that he is saving many from worse occupa- 
tions: and that if public amusements and their ne- 
cessary alternatives are fairly compared, it will be 
found that the former are preferable in point of 
morals. Some of the clergy are fond of arguments 
which quite leave out of view the nature of human 
society. One of them thought he smashed the play- 
houses completely by asking, “ Do you think there 
will be any theatres in heaven ?”—and the answer 
was, “ No, nor any parsons either.’ There was a great 
deal of meaning in the answer.—One word more :— 
How does Mr. Villiers justify this sweeping asser- 
tion, that, of a large class of persons, many of whom 
are as honest as himself, each and every man and 
woman would laugh at the idea of being supposed to 
intend to do good to morals? Of a truth, offences 
against morals may be committed in a pulpit as well 
as on a stage. 

Now, as to candour. If I were to ask any clergy- 
man this question :—“ When you put marks of quo- 
tation to a sentence purporting to be the authorized 
version of a certain chapter and verse of one of the 
solemn books which contain your solemn message, 
do you use the words of the passage, or do you alter 
themat discretion ?”—I should expect him to be rather 
angry with me. But Mr. Villiers would have no 
right to be so. He quotes Solomon, Proverbs, viii. 36, 
thus :—“ All they that hate Christ, love death.” The 
word Christ,in the version is me ; and the speaker is 
the personification of Wisdom,—she, who, three verses 
after, is described as sending forth her maidens. 
Would Mr. Villiers have felt justified in changing 
maidens into apostles, if he had found it convenient 
to continue his quotation? Surely, he might have 
found something in the New Testament expressing 
the same idea, without having recourse to the substi- 
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tution of a gloss instead of the text. Must the liber- 
ties which have been taken in the acting editions of 
Shakspeare find their parallel in an anti-acting edition 
of the Bible ? 

There are many quotations in the sermon :—I 
hope there is no other instance of this most unscho- 
larlike and unclerical liberty. M. 





ARCILEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

From our report of the proceedings at York, as 
furnished by our correspondent, we reserved, as we 
mentioned last week, the abstracts of several papers: 
—and these we now proceed to lay before our readers. 

The first was by Mr. R. Westmacott, A.R.A.,— 
*On the Causes which arrested the Progress of Me- 
dizeval Sculpture.’ 

“Tt has appeared to me,” said the writer, “ in my 
examination of what is termed Medieval Sculpture, 
to be worthy of remark, that, while Christian [ccle- 
siastical Architecture made regular progress from the 
earlier character to its consummation in the so-called 
Perpendicular style, Sculpture did not advance pari 
passu; but, though as full of promise as the art 
whose handmaid she was bound at first to be, this 
art suddenly ceased to take its place in the course 
of improvement. If my view is correct, it may not 
be uninteresting to endeavour to discover the causes 
why an art so peculiarly capable of developement 
as Sculpture should thus have stopped short in its 
natural progress, and relinquished the high mission 
to which it may truly be said to have been called. 
---- The introduction of Sculpture in the earlier ages 
of Christianity was owing almost, if not entirely, to 
the same causes as its birth in the ancient world. At 
first it was used as a kind of record or representation 
of events and personages connected with Sacred His- 
tory. ‘The forms were as rude as any found in the 
archaic ages of Greece. I have a drawing, made, by 
myself, from a figure in the porch of a church in 
Cremona, which, but for its Latin label, might almost 
be taken for a work of Callon of A®gina, or any 
other of the most archaic school. The assumption 
that the art of the so-called Revival school arose out 
of the embers of ancient art, requires to be received 
with caution—or at least qualification. Notwith- 
standing the ingenuity with which the hypothesis has 
been supported, it is very difficult to trace satisfac- 
torily the connexion between the art of the so-called 
Revivers and that of the Ancients. Both, it is true, 
are extremely rude; but the rudeness of the early art 
of the Revival appears to me to be very distinct 
from the puny weakness of that which followed the 
prostration of the older schools of Sculpture,—and 
from which, be it remembered, the art of the Revival 
is said to have been derived. Examine the Sculp- 
ture of the lowest Roman art (the rilievi on arches 
and tombs), the remnant and fag-end of the most 
miserable Roman version of Greek Sculpture ; and 
then, take some of the earliest examples of Sculpture 
of the Revival. Here, if the Art of the Revival was 
dependent on existing examples, we surely should 
find some sort of resemblance. But there is none 
—excepting in their both being equally removed 
from what is fine in Art. I am aware of the high 
authority by which the derivative view is supported,— 
and I will not put forward my own opinion too pre- 
sumptuously against it. Iat one time believed there 
was a closer connexion than I now find; and would 
rather ask to be allowed to offer my present opinion 
as suggesting a subject for inquiry than affirming a 
doctrine. There is a curious fact worth pointing out. 
Decay in Ancient Sculpture was shown in its gradu- 
ally losing sight of the Beauty that had been esta- 
blished as essential to Art. In the infancy of Greek 
Art, the artists were ignorant of Beauty; but it was 
developed, and became a part of Art. Now, in the 
infancy of Christian Art, Illuminators and Orefici 
had ample remains of Ancient Art for exam- 
ples, to have introduced ‘more beauty than they 
did into their works, had they not, as I believe, pre- 
ferred their own mode of representation... .. It cer- 
tainly is remarkable that the very circumstances that 
might have assisted in advancing modern Art, without 
interfering with its original and essential character, 
led to its downfall. The impulse given to the study 
of classical literature by the Medici family had filled 
the superior classes of Italy with a taste for every- 
thing connected with Grecian associations, The 


Platonic philosophy was publicly taught, and the 
heathen mythology became the favourite study of 
the polite of the age. The artists, who were visited 
and encouraged by the influential and educated, were 
naturally carried away by the stream; and instead of 
the Christian religion being now the favourite subject 
of contemplation and appropriate illustration, the 
fictions of Pagan mythology were thought the only 
worthy objects of Art for a pseudo Greek and Roman 
age. Here, then, I seem to find the chief cause of 
ecclesiastical—and, I believe I may say, modern— 
Sculpture. Art was drawn aside from its true mission. 
The canon of excellence was some recovered statue 
of antiquity ; and if, perchance, any sacred subject was 
illustrated, it was after a Greek fashion or a Roman 
form. The ‘ideal’ of an Apollo and a Minerva, 
and that of the Dramatis Persone’ of the mythology of 
the Greeks, displaced the forms and character with 
which deep original and religious feeling had invested 
the Saviour, the Apostles, the Saints and Fathers of 
the Christian creed. Criticism usurped the place of 
feeling; and the charm which had given it life.—and 
which alone gives life to Art,—was dispelled just at 
the moment when there appeared every probability 
that a great and grand style of original (Christian) 
Sculpture would be developed and matured. The 
genius of Michael Angelo himself was trammelled and 
enchained by this unfortunate mixture of two distinct 
and different styles; and the greatest artist of any age 
(so far as we have the means of judging) has left us 
works stamped with the highest powers of invention, 
imagination and technical knowledge, but too often 
disfigured by mannerism, the result of this attempted 
combination, From that time no school of fine Sculp- 
ture has been seen. Occasionally, successful imitations 
of thestatues of the ancients have appeared; but no en- 
during Art has been—or can, I conceive, be—founded 
upon such false premises as attempting to produce 
Greek results without Greek associations. It was 
this attempt, in my humble opinion, that irrecover- 
ably injured the character, and impeded the progress, 
of Medizval Sculpture; and, my impression is, its 
effects still continue to be felt. Over and over again 
have efforts been made, by public patronage and in- 
dividual encouragement and every stimulus (but the 
right one), to restore or create a school of fine Sculp- 
ture ; but one hard and undeniable conclusion always 
forces itself upon us—that no Art of a great cha- 
racter can be produced when the highest honour held 
out to the artist is to be thought a good and correct 
copyist of the ideas—and way of representing them— 
of the men of past ages.” 

Our second reserved paper was a‘ Notice of the 
Ancient Chapel of St. Bride, on the shore of the Bay, 
Towyn y Capel, on the west coast of Holyhead Island, 
and the curious interments there discovered,’—by 
the Hon. W. O. Stanley, M.P. 

“At a distance of about two miles and a 
half from the town of Holyhead, on the old Lon- 
don road, in the direction of the four-mile bridge, 
a steep descent leads to a level tract of land, about 
a quarter of a mile in length, composed of drifted 
sea-sand, and covered with short and beautiful green 
sward. At this spot, the sea, at high tides, meets 
within a few hundred yards, almost severing the 
Island of Holyhead into two distinct parts. The 
public road crosses this space; and on the west- 
ward of the road, at a distance of about 100 
yards, rises a green mound, about 30 feet in height 
On the 


and 750 feet in circumference at the base. 
summit of this mound are seen the foundation walls 
of a small chapel_—which has given the name of 
Towyn y Capel, the Bay of the Chapel, to the beau- 
tiful inlet on the shore, and in the centre of which 


the mound is situated. 'Towyn in Welsh signifies a 
sandy bay. ‘This bay is of considerable extent,—and 
deeply recessed from the coast which forms the 
northern side of Caernarvon Bay ; and a jagged bar- 
rier of rocks guards the entrance, and breaks the 
heavy wavé which flows from the south-west. The 
ancient name of the chapel, the remains of which are 
still visible on this mound, was Llan St. Fraid, or 
St. Bridget—by contraction, Bride—the church of 
St. Bridget. Jorwerth Vynglwyd, a Welsh poet of 
the fifteenth century, makes mention of the miracles 
performed by St. Bride in Wales; and the many 
churches in the Principality dedicated under her 
name, attest her popularity. The legend states that 
she sailed over from the Irish coast on a green turf ; 
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and landing on the Island of Holyhead. at a 
now known as Towyn y Capel, pe the spot 
green hillock,—on which she caused a chapel to " 
built, which was dedicated under her name, ™ 
walls and east window of this little build 
standing within memory; and the green Pa a 
be seen extending for a considerable distance — 
of the tumulus. Of late years, however, doa 
gradual encroachment of the sea, aided by the 
moval of sand for manure, the mound has been - 
washed away ; and in a few years it will probabj 
cease to exist. It is formed entirely of ceant, 
and contains a great number of graves,—a "i 
four or five tiers, one above another, at intervals of 
about three or four feet. These graves are of 
the ordinary length of a human body,—-m 

from six to seven feet in length, their height bei 
about two feet; and they are generally formed with 
about twelve stones, rough from the quarry of the 
slaty schist of the district,—three stones compos: 
either side of the grave, with three at the bottom, and 
three placed as the top, or covering. The bodies Were 
laid invariably with the feet converging towards the 
centre of the mound,—the head being towards the 
outer side. The arms were extended by the side of the 
corpse. When first opened, these graves are found ty 
contain a layer, about six inches in depth, of sand, 
on which the bones rest; and over the remains there's 
also a layer of sand, about six inches deep,—leayi 

a vacant space of about a foot between it and the 
stones which form the covering of the grave. No 
indication of clothing, no weapon, ornament, or 
any other object, has ever been found with these 
human remains,—so far as I can ascertain ; and in 
the numerous graves which I have examined when 
freshly opened, nothing has appeared differing from 
the description above given. The skulls appear 
mostly, from the sound state of the teeth, which 
are little worn, to have been those of young 
—and they are of large size. Towards the upper 
part of the tumulus, and under the remains of the 
chapel, there is a great mass of human bones; and, 
occasionally, the perfect skeletons of children have 
been found, without any stone, cist, or grave—but 
intermixed with the sand, and quite imbedded in 
the walls of the chapel. The dimensions of this 
little building seem to have been about 30 or 35 
feet by 22 feet 6 inches. These singular places of 
interment have, from time to time, been exposed to 
view during stormy weather,—or in consequence of 
a fall of the sand, as the mound is by degrees 
undermined by the sea. It appears, that no similar 
instance of interment in graves formed indiscrimin- 
ately as regards the point of the compass towards 
which the feet of the corpse were laid, has yet been 
noticed.” 

Mr. Albert Way’s paper, ‘On the alleged Dis 
covery of the Tomb of Constantius Chlorus, nea 
the Church of St. Helen’s on the Walls, in York, 
and the ignited Lamp found therein ; as compara 
with a similar sepulchral Lamp, reported to have 
been found in the Province of Cordova, in Spain, 
as communicated to the Institute by Mr. W 
rell, of Seville, Foreign Honorary Member,—was, 
also, amongst the papers reserved.—The story 
of the burning lamp discovered in the tomb o 
Constantius Chlorus is told by Camden. “Lazius 
tells us,” says Camden, “ that the ancients had an 
art of dissolving gold into a fat liquor, and of pre 
paring it so that it would continue burning in 
sepulchres for many ages.” Drake, the historian of 
York, rejects the story of the lamp, as altogether 
impossible ; and Mr. Wellbeloved, in his recent 
‘ History of York under the Romans,’ is disposed t0 
consider the interment of Chlorus at York as in some 
degree improbable. “ Agreeing fully, as I do,” said 
Mr. Way, “in the conclusion of Mr. Wellbeloved, 
that it is utterly incredible that any sepulchral lamp 
should burn through many centuries, and that 
authenticity of the relations advanced by Lice 
and other writers on this subject is justly to be su 
pected, I cannot rest satisfied that these po we 
were mere figments, or illusions;—some foundation s 
fact must, I would submit, exist.” Mr. Wetherel’ 
statement, as communicated by Mr. Way, isat less 
interesting :—* Bacna, on the route from Granada? 
Cordova, is built within six miles of the site of t 
ancient Castellum Priscum ; where antiquities &* 
continually discovered, and, as Mr. Ford has 
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aad royed. During the harvest in August, 
cee of labourers were busy near the spot ; 
and a boy who was idling near the old Roman tower, 
the northern side of the citadel,—in the neigh- 
poorhood of which ancient sepulchres have been 
more frequently found than elsewhere,—chanced to 
discover a cleft amongst the ruins, which appeared 
to penetrate to a considerable depth. it was the 
Jar opinion that beneath these ruins, in the 
foundations of which are numerous chasms, there 
subterraneous treasure chambers ; and the boy 
quickly brought to the spot the farmer and some 
husbandmen, who with no small difficulty succeeded 
in effecting a breach sufficiently large to admit of his 
being lowered into the cavity by a rope. After a 
short descent, the boy’s feet touched the ground; and 
acry of surprise announced to those above the de- 
jireddiscovery. His sight became dazzled, on finding 
himself in a square chamber, measuring about 10} 
feet by 7, and 9 feet in height, to the key-stone of 
the vault, A lamp, fixed in a leaden socket in the 
north-east angle, cast a yellow light upon the pave- 
ment, the walls, and a low stone bench which ran 
round the chamber. Upon this bench were placed, 
on the east and north sides, fourteen cinerary cists 
or receptacles, of different forms and dimensions, 
formed of the stone called blanca cipia, and closed 
ically by square blocks of stone. Each of 
spree human remains; the bones being 
more or less calcined,—and in some cases mixed 
vith a reddish-coloured metallic powder, supposed to 
be gold dust. On twelve of them were Latin inscrip- 
tions; which appeared to indicate that the deposits 
in this burial-place had been made at various inter- 
vals, during perhaps the lapse of more than a century. 
They presented no ornament, or sculptured symbols 
indicative of the state of the arts at the period of 
their formation. These sepulchral cists were arranged 
on two sides of the chamber,—converging towards the 
int where the lamp was seen ; and in the intervals 
on them were found urns of very hard clay, 
the small vessels usually termed ‘ lachrymatories,’ 
and a vase of fine clay, apparently ‘ Samian,’ highly 
polished, and decorated with elaborate ornaments in 
relief representing garlands of vine leaves and other 
plants. Sacrificial instruments were aleo found, and 
other objects exhibited in the representations sent 
by Mr. Wetherell; the greater part of these have 
been preserved in the city of Bacna. The chamber, 
which appeared to have been a family sepulchre, 
was constructed with skill and solidity: the vault 
and roof were lined with the durable cement termed 
by the Romans avenatum opus. Numerous fragments 
had fallen round the burning lamp; and the labour- 
en, finding much difficulty in removing it from its 
Paition, had recourse to their tools,—and at length 
twas dislodged. But, unluckily, the liquid which 
fed the flame was lost,—the glass receptacle being 
thivered to pieces in their careless haste. A sediment 
remained,—which, on being brought into the open 
air, — = and the interior surface of the 
fragments of the glass vessel appeared to be coated 
vithathin layer of somei * > a= soning 
possibly, from the partial decomposition of the glass. 
Nearly the fourth part of this remarkable lamp re- 
mained entire, and served to indicate the general 
form of the vessel in its perfect state. It may rea- 
snably be advanced, that the curious discovery of 
which we owe the intelligence to Mr. Wetherell, not 
being authenticated by the observations of any person 
either in Natural Science or Archeology, 
present on the occasion, cannot be received with 
implicit confidence. The circumstantial details 
= _ — contributed to establish the credi- 
y e relation are, uafortunately, wanting. 

¢ are not even informed whether the lamp won 
funished with the imperishable wick of asbestos,— 
+ na according to the conjectures of Ludovicus 
— and our countryman Dr. Plot, might serve 
9 support the inextinguishable flame. It may, 
a = brought under the notice of modern 
.Jeologists, assembled in the city where a similar 
covery is asserted to have Souk pied three cen- 
lures since, on evidence which Camden did not 
to admit as worthy of credence. Possibly, 
Pa consider the rejected tale of the sepulchre 
pb mar not wholly unworthy of consideration; 
Inquire whether there may not be some natural 
‘use whereby such effect might be produced, with- 





out the aid of the naphtha fountain or the jet of 
coal gas which, according to Plot’s ingenious hypo- 
thesis, would suffice to solve the difficulty. Some 
substance may have been compounded, which, long 
closed up amidst the pestilent vapours of the tomb, 
may at length, on the admission of some measure of 
purer air, have become ignited for a brief space of 
time,—and as quickly have been extinguished, when, 
on being brought forth from the vault, an accelerated 
combustion had been produced.” 

Mr. Newton’s * Memoir in Illustration of a Map 
of British and Roman Yorkshire’ will conclude our 
abstracts of papers read at this meeting. —The map 
which forms the subject of this memoir exhibits all 
the evidence as to the British and Roman occupation 
of Yorkshire which Mr. Newton has been able to 
collect, either from topographical works or from 
correspondents in the county, in reply to circulars 
issued by the Committee of the Institute. This 
evidence is of two kinds: that of permanent remains, 
such as camps, tumuli, architecture, inscribed stones 
—and accidental, such as coins, pottery, or personal 
ornaments, which, though signs of the presence of 
the Britons or Romans in a district, do not prove 
their settlement there for any length of time. Mr. 
Newton commenced his memoir by enumerating the 
places in Yorkshire mentioned in the Itinerary of 
Antoninus, Ptolemy, the ‘ Notitia Imperii,’ and the 
work of the anonymous chorographer of Ravenna. 
Of these places, most of those mentioned by Anto- 
ninus may be identified by one or more of the usual 
criteria by which a Roman station may be known, 
These criteria are—1l. The evidence of a modern 
name, if, when compared with the ancient name of 
the station in question, it presents a true philolo- 
gical affinity ;—thus, in Ilkley we see the Olicana 
of Ptolemy, Eburacum has become York and 
Danum, Doncaster: or, if the name records or 
suggests former Roman occupation, as Tadcaster, 
Aldborough ;—the epithet Ald being that given by 
the Saxons to sites recognized by them as Roman, 
2. The evidence of inscriptions found on the spot, 
containing either the name of the placc—as the 
mile-stone at Leicester, with the word Rate; 
or some information proving a station there—as in 
the inscription from Ravenshill, in the North Riding, 
published in Dr. Young’s ‘ Whitby.’ 3. The evi- 
dence of military works, architecture, or other 
remains proving permanent occupation. 4. The 
evidence of correspondence of distance with the dis- 
tances given in the Itinerary of Antoninus. Thus, if 
on a line like the great Roman road from London to 
Carlisle, Iter V. of the Itinerary,—on which the dis- 
tances between ascertained stations are found to tally 


‘with the measurement given in that work,—it be ad- 


mitted that Danum and Eburacum are respectively 
Doncaster and York, it follows that the intermediate 
station in the Iter, Legeolium, must be sought for 
on this road, at the distance from the two ascer- 
tained stations given by Antoninus. 

Following the still traceable line of the Iter, we 
come to Castleford,—placed at the required distance, 
and presenting traces of a Roman settlement. Cas- 
tleford has, therefore, been considered the site of 
Legeolium. Having enumerated the ascertained 
stations in Yorkshire, Mr. Newton proceeded to 
notice the doubtful stations Derventia, Delgovicia, 
and Pretorium of the first Iter; and, after a sum- 
mary of the arguments that have been advanced 
respecting this line, suggested that it was most pro- 
bably the line of communication with the eastern 
coast by which the Romans landed their troops,— 
and that if, as Mr. Walker had supposed, Filey Bay 
was the “well havened bay” mentioned by Ptolemy, 
and Flamborough Head his Ocellum Promontorium, 
it was probable that Prietorium was situated on this 
part of the coast. Campodunum, another disputed 
station in the first Iter, was, probably, at Gretland, 
—where a recent discovery of Mr. Hunter tended 
to fix it. Mr. Newton then enumerated the prin- 
cipal Roman roads, and their general convergence 
—to the great main line from north to south, 
the Iter V. of Antoninus from London to Carlisle. 

He then took a brief survey of the general his- 
torical evidence afforded by the Roman remains dis- 
covered in Yorkshire. First, the inscribed monu- 
ments,—such as altars. These, from the names of 
Emperors in the inscriptions, prove Roman occupa- 
tion in Yorkshire from the time of Domitian to that 





of Volusian and Gallus,—thus corroborating the testi- 
mony of ancient writers. Of the dated monuments, 
the most curiousis a pig of lead, inscribed with the name 
of Domitian in his seventh Consulship,—and found 
on Dacres Moor, in the centre of the county, close to 
an ancient lead mine. From the date of the inserip- 
tion and the place of discovery, we may infer a fact 
of some importance,—that the Romans, immediately 
after the reduction of the Brigantes by Agricola, 
commenced working the lead mines in the conquered 
territory. 

Besides their chronological value, the Roman in- 
scriptions found in Yorkshire furnish us with much 
curious information, relative to the legions, cohorts, 
and ale of cavalry, and the places where they were 
quartered. Combining this information with the 
notices of troops in the Notitia Imperii, we find that 
the stations in Yorkshire were garrisoned by the 
Vith and IXth Legions, and by a_ variety of 
foreign cohorts, such as the Nervii and Lingones; 
whose history has been partially traced out by 
Horsley,—but may be made much more complete by 
comparing the inscriptions found on the line of 
Roman wall, published in Hodgson’s Northumber- 
land, and the * Tabula honeste missionis,’ published 
by M. Arneth, of Vienna, which are copperplates 
containing the names of such soldiers as have 
obtained an honourable dismissal from the Roman 
service. One of these was found in Yorkshire, near 
Sheffield,—and is published by Camden ; but incor- 
rectly, as has heen recently ascertained by comparing 
it with the original plate. The inscribed monuments 
further furnish us with some curious particulars 
relative to the mythology of Roman Britain, Thus, 
the Romans, coming toa picturesque stream in York- 
shire, the Wharfe, appear to have deified it under 
the name of Verbeia; and in some instances, with 
that spirit of adaptation by which they were dis- 
tinguished, they appear to have dedicated altars to 
the indigenous gods of the Britons. 

The uninscribed remains of Roman Art found in 
Yorkshire afford rather negative than positive evi- 
dence of the social condition of that people. The 
absence of architectural remains of any consequence, 
excepting at York and Aldborough —the rarity of 
tesselated pavements—the debased and barbarous 
character of the sculpture and ornaments—would, @ 
priori, lead us to infer, what we know from history, 
that the Brigantes were not conquered till some time 
after the subjugation of the south of Britain ; and that 
their district, like the rest of the north of England, was 
held by the Romans only by a great and well-distri- 
buted military force, and not colonized by peaceful 
settlers, like the southern part of the province. A 
large portion of the Roman remains discovered in 
Yorkshire consist of enamelled fibule, and other 
ornaments of a late period; which we may suppose 
to have formed the trappings of the Roman cavalry 
soldier, Among the most remarkable of such anti- 
quities, are those found at Stanwick, presented by 
Lord Prudhoe to the British Museum; and some 
discovered in Swale Dale, now in the York Museum. 
The Brigantes, or British population of Yorkshire, 
have left us traces of their existence in many parts 
of the county; but these remains have not been 
collected and examined with sufficient accuracy to 
enable us to ascertain the social condition of the 
race before,and subsequently to,the Roman conquest. 
Pursuing, however, the method of inquiry which 
has been laid down for the Antiquities of Denmark, 
we may distinguish in Yorkshire, as in other parts 
of Celtic Europe, the antiquities of an age of stone, 
before the use of metals,—the antiquities of an age 
of bronze, when that metal was in general use,—and 
the antiquities of the subsequent period, when iron 
was substituted for bronze, and which corresponds 
with the establishment of the Saxons in this country. 
In the antiquities of the age of bronze, we may dis- 
cern the progress of Roman influence, distinguishing 
the work of the aborigines from that of the Roman- 
ized Briton. 

On the west side of Yorkshire, the most remark- 
able Celtic remains are the barrows and earthworks 
on Rombald’s Moor and Baildon Hill ;—described 
in the last volume of the ‘ Archeologia,’ and on the 
Druidical stones in the district of Halifax. 

Through the whole range of hilly country on the 
east side of Yorkshire—a district which seems the 
natural place of refuge for a pastoral people driven 
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out of the plain by the Romans,—we find British 
tumuli, Among the most remarkable of these, are 
two near Scarborough—the contents of which have 
been examined and described by Dr, Travis and 
Mr. Williamson; and the Arras tumuli near Pock- 
lington opened, many years ago, by Mr. Stillingfleet, 
—one of which contained the skeletons of two 
hogs, those of two horses, a chariot-wheel, a snaffle 
bit, and other portions of harness, apparently the 
work of the Romanized Britons. In the districts of 
these tumuli, and apparently in relation to them as 
the work of the same race, are vast entrenchments 
defending the entrances of the valleys in the wolds 
by double and triple dykes; and rows of circular 
pits, considered to have been British villages,—de- 
scribed in Dr. Young's ‘ History of Whitby.’ 

Another vast line of entrenchments of a different 
character may be traced between the Tees and the 
Swale, in the North Riding. The irregular design of 
this does not seem the result of military judgment,— 
or in any way to have relation to the physical features 
of the country; and it may be doubted whether these 
entrenchments were not for the protection of herds- 
men and their flocks. It is much to be hoped that 
the whole of these curious districts may be further 
examined—plans and sections of the dykes and em- 
bankments made—the tumuli excavated, and their 
contents classed according to races—and that the 
registration of such discoveries may no longer be 
left to the precarious observation of individuals, but 
insured by a system of organized correspondence 
throughout Great Britain. 

We omitted to mention that the proceedings 
of Wednesday closed with an entertainment at the 
Deanery,—and a cursory examination (the Dean 
kindly assisting) of the books and MSS. in the library 
of the Dean and Chapter. 

At the General Meeting of the Members, on 
Monday, a conversation of some consequence 
occurred. Mr. Browne, the historian of the 
Minster, began by making some remarks on 
the structure of the Centre Tower; which he con- 
tended was of Norman workmanship, — though 
the characteristics of its style were of a much later 
date. He had made, he said, a very careful exami- 
nation of the tower, in every accessible part; and 
could distinctly trace many remains of Norman 
masonry, — particularly in the north-west angle. 
If John le Romayne had erected the tower anew 
from the foundation, we should never have had 
to much Norman work left as we now have. It is 
not correct to give the honour of erecting the tower 
to John le Romayne. He could observe Norman 
work from the very foundation, through the clerestory, 
up to the very battlements. All that John le Romayne 
did was to re-case the tower; and this Norman work, 


cased by Romayne, stands, he was -sorry to observe, 


on very rotten foundations. You may take as much 
away of it as you like with your fingers—you may 
thrust a crowbar into it over the head, with as much 
ease as you would into (with some hesitation) a tub 
of butter. He was sorry to observe, moreover, that 
the cracks in the Great Tower were increasing very 
rapidly. Something should be done, and at once, to 
insure the stability of the fabric. ‘The removal of 
the six thousand gallons of water from the tower 
would lessen the pressure very considerably. He 
knew very well why the water was placed there— 
but “let us watch our Cathedral carefully, and we 
shall have no further need of such a pressure on its 
top.” 

The Dean or Hererorp confirmed the statement 
of Mr. Browne. The cracks were there, it was true ; 
and he was assured that they were increasing. Mr. 
Browne had anticipated him, for it had certainly 
been his intention to have represented the state of 
the tower to the Dean and Chapter before he left 
York. He had observed similar cracks in the tower 
of Hereford Cathedral ; and every architect was aware 
of the great repairs in progress in that cathedral. 
He had tested the cracks at Hereford by filling them 
up with plaster. 

The Mareuis of NortHampton congratulated 
Mr. Browne on the moral courage he had shown in 
bringing the state of the tower before the members 
of the Institute. It would be bold in a stranger,—and 
was particularly bold and praiseworthy in a resident 
at York. Non-resident members can tell the truth, 


and be off. We, who are here for a week, do not 
mind the unpleasantness of the information, so that 
we effect a good. He was sure that the proper 
authorities would take some steps to arrest the dan- 
ger: and it would be prudent to consider whether 
the tower—hitherto thought, and, he believed, with 
reason, too insecure to carry pinnacles—should be 
made to bear so great a weight of water, at a time 
when its very foundations were in danger. 

Mr. W. Vernon Harcourt wished to assure the 
gentlemen who were present that the guardianship 
of the Cathedral had not been intrusted to careless 
and indifferent persons. The Cathedral had never 
been in such thorough repair as it was at this very 
time. This was a new discovery of Mr. Browne. 
He had never heard of it before—the master masons 
had never heard of it—and the careful survey made 
by Mr. Sydney Smirke, a few years back, contra- 
dicted it altogether. 

Mr. Browne observed that he had only made the 
discovery last week—that the cracks were growing 
worse—and that he had made it, moreover, in the 
presence of the master mason and his workmen. 

Professor Pinups would wish to remind the 
gentlemen who were present that 6,000 gallons of 
water weighed twenty tons. 

Mr. W. Vernon Harcourt observed that the 
weight was divided between the four corners of the 
tower. 

Professor WitLIs remarked that Mr. Browne's 
apprehensions were utterly groundless; that these 
settlements had existed for hundreds of years; 
and that if the cracks referred to were of any conse- 
quence, then all our cathedrals—Ely especially— 
were in the utmost danger. But he had no such 
fears. Nor was the test of the plaster of any great 
importance ; for plaster generally contracted as it 
dried. It was a test, however, not to be overlooked. 
Nothing but what was good could result from a con- 
versation like this. 

Here the matter dropped. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Amp the sensible affliction of these summer heats, 
we cannot see without great sympathy that the Baths 
and Washhouses recently erected, for the use of the 
labouring classes, in the North-Western districts of 
the metropolis have been at length opened to the 
public. The number of persons who availed them- 
selves of the advantages on Monday, the day of 
opening, was:—for cold baths, 274, of which number 
261 were males and 13 females; warm baths, 140, 
of which 130 were males and 10 females. In the 
course of the day, several females also availed them- 
selves of the advantages which the establishment 
affords in the washing and ironing departments. On 
Tuesday the baths were open as early as five o'clock, 
and before eight they had been used by upwards of 
100 persons.—While on a subject connected with 
sanatory considerations, we may mention a bit or two, 
from the legislation of the week, which have a bearing 
thereon. Mr. Mackinnon’s Public Cemeteries Bill 
—having for its threefold object, to prevent all inter- 
ments within the precincts of large towns or populous 
places,—to prevent dead bodies from being kept in 
the rooms of the poorer classes for an indefinite time, 
a practice inducing many pestilential disorders,— 
and to limit, in some measure, the exorbitant charges 
of undertakers and others, which the poor are unable 
to pay—was withdrawn, on the understanding that 
its principle would be adopted by the Government 
next session. Lord Morpeth obtained leave to bring 
in bills for remedying that evil consequence, to the 
poor, of our Metropolitan improvements, which drives 
them from their wretched homes into abodes yet 
more wretched,—by empowering “the Commis- 
sioners of her Majesty’s Woods to sell, on certain 
conditions, sites for dwellings for the poor out of the 
hereditary estates of the Crown;” and “ out of lands 
vested in them under acts for the improvement of 
the metropolis:"—and the same Minister likewise 
obtained leave to introduce a measure, enabling the 
Privy Council “to make regulations for the preven- 
tion of contagious disorders, and for the more speedy 
removal of nuisances.” 

We see, with pleasure, that, while the testimonial 
to Mr. Wilderspin, in acknowledgment of his exertions 
in the important cause of infant education, is _pro- 
gressing more languidly than should have been 








expected, Lord John Russell has given eo seen 
of his intention to follow up his pledges 
subject of public instruction, by coming in dae 
public gratitude to that public benefactor Pw 
suggestion of her new government, the 7 ie. the 
granted a pension of 100/. to the gentleman in 
tion,—as an express recognition of the value of hig 
educational labours. The originating idea of infant 
schools—which, owing to his long exertions in 
nexion therewith, had been popularly attributed 
Mr. Wilderspin,—was properly restored, a few nj An 
ago, in the House of Peers, by Lords Brougham and 
Lansdowne, to its real proprietor, Mr. Robert Owen: 
—though both recognized Mr. Wilderspin’s full ttle 
to a national testimonial—which, as the former said 
had “in no case been more innocently gained o 
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more richly deserved.” 

A letter which has been received at the Colonial 
Office, from Capt. M‘Arthur, the commandant a 
Victoria, the capital of North Australia—and com. 
municated to the Geographical Society—ineludes 
some details relating to Dr. Leichardt’s overlan 
expedition. The Doctor and his friends arrived jg 
that town, on the 17th of December last, after sixteen 
months of wandering, from the day on which they 
left Moreton Bay. Dr. Leichardt gives it as his 
decided opinion, that no line of road can be effected 
direct from Fort Bourke to the northern settlement, 
A route from Moreton Bay to the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria will be easily attainable. Some of the par 
ticulars describing the country to be traversed may 
interest our readers. In the first attempts of the 
party to penetrate westward, they got farther from 
the coast than at any other time. This was in lati. 
tude 25° 30’ S., and longitude 148° 40’ E. (approxi 
mate). The Doctor describes the country as bad and 
impassable from want of water.— He describes the 
whole coast as being backed by ranges of mou- 
tains, consisting, nearest the sea, generally of granite 
and basaltic rocks, which he calls the granite 
range: behind this is a second range, consisting 
of sandstone; he calls it the peak range, from 
its peculiar formation. Descending from this, and 
again rising, they entered upon the table land; and 
he could nowhere penetrate it, so as to determine 
what might be the character of the central country, 
It was covered with a dense scrub, had no water; and 
frequently there was difficulty in descending from it — 
being generally bounded by perpendicular cliffs, pass. 
able only where there are ravines, probably cut by 
the water in periods of rain. So that, generally, the 
coast, to a certain distance back, may be viewed a 
consisting of double lines, or concentric circles of 
alternating hills and vales. The courses of the rivers 
being, first, from south to north (speaking of the east 
coast) to about 21° S. lat., where the stream is 
met by another, more extensive, coming from 
N.N.W.; and here they conjointly turn direct to 
the eastward,—and doubtless have an embouchure on 
the coast. The last being followed, its heads ar 
found in lat. 18° 20',—amidst hills, valleys, lakes, and 
innumerable rivulets. Here, the travellers ascend 
upon a section of table land,—and, as well as I can 
ascertain,” says Capt. M‘Arthur, “in about 14° 
30 long..-but soon find that there is a dip north- 
wards, and the course of another river here discovered 
is reversed. They called this the Lynd (that left be. 
hind the Burdekin), and they followed it to lat. 16 
45’; then a larger stream from the eastward joins t: 
this they named the Mitchel; and now a broad ex 
panse of water was followed down to 16° 10’ lat,— 
here it appeared to trend gradually to the NW. 
They were now in about the meridian of Cape 
York :”—and here it is that Mr. Gilbert was killed, 
in a treacherous attack made on the party by the 
natives. “ From this point they moved directly 
westward ; the Doctor suspecting the Gulf of Car 
pentaria was not distant, they presently reached 
its shores; and then, turning to the southward, 
followed the coast, as nearly as circumstances 
would admit, until they reached 139° long.,—har 
ing crossed, or headed, five rivers, all running 
nearly perpendicular to the coast; and, in about } 
latitude, found themselves again on the table-land, 
—which, having advanced upon, they were obliged to 
proceed, the continuity of cliffs denying to them 
any descent. They found no place of descent 
until in 135° long. and 16° 30° lat. (must be re 
approximations); they then came upon the head of 
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and refreshed themselves and the cattle, and 
followed it down to the coast. They were now on 
the shores of Limmen Bight. In this vicinity exten- 
salt basins were discovered; with a great store of 
salt naturally formed,—they say many ship 
Here the Doctor made an attempt to travel 
aving reached the table land, which, 

at this spot, appears to approach nearer to the sea, 
the party boldly shaped a course for Port Essington. 
They suffered more here than in all their former 
experience. No water, no descending again ;—they 
along the verge of stupendous cliffs, with a 

most delightful-looking country below them. At 


river, 


gve 
superior 


length, in great exhaustion, they opportunely reached 


the dip towards the Alligators,—having been neces- 
arily thrown out of their direct route; but now they 
were fully compensated. The Doctor says the coun- 
try at the head of, and along, the Alligators, sur- 

seed in fertility and beauty everything they had 
gen. They Were rather perplexed with the difficulty of 
crossing the streams; but at length approached the 
peninsula,—men and cattle greatly reduced in powers. 
_Itwasevident the cattle could only travel a few more 
dav. Soon after, a native offered to conduct them 
tothesettlement. They had swerved from the proper 
route; and would have arrived far up to the north- 
yard, on the opposite side of the port, but for this 
guide.” 

The papers of the week announce the death of 
one of those remarkable men who must not be suf- 
fered to pass away without a word of tribute from the 
Atheneum, It is not because he was a Brahmin of 
the highest caste, that the Baboo Dwarkanauth Ta- 
gore claims a record in our columns,—but because of 
the intelligence that broke through the trammels of 
ceremonial by which his countrymen had been so 
long fettered, and the munificence that wrote his 
name on every project which had their happiness and 
amelioration for its purpose. The Hindoo College, 
the Hospital, and the School of Anatomy, at Calcutta, 
are all standing memorials of the Baboo’s zeal and 
liberality in the causes of charity and improvement; 
while our readers will not have forgotten his munifi- 
cent donation of 10,0007. to the District Charitable 
Fund. The successive rulers of our Indian empire 
had the benefit of his co-operation in every measure 
which proposed to stir the stagnant superstition of 
the East: while, irresistibly attached himself towards 
the source and centre of that light which was spread- 
ing over his country, he came to Europe in search of 
the friendships which his great character had earned 
—ind found there, like his distinguished compatriot, 
Rammohun Roy, a foreign grave. 

We are happy to learn that the storm of Saturday 
last eaused no worse results to the Public Records in 
Carlton Ride than that of disturbing their arrange- 
ment. Had it occurred in the night, the mischief 
might have been very serious. It may happen that 
the accident will have its use in directing the atten- 
tin of the Government to the necessity of instantly 
providing a repository which shall defy not only fire, 
but water also. . 

The annual meeting of the British Archzologi- 
al Association has been holden during the present 
week, at Gloucester. The sittings commenced on 
Monday Jast,—Mr. Pettigrew acting as President ; 
and that gentleman read a Report of the Society's 
operations during the past year.—A paper was read 
by Mr. Inskep, containing some interesting particu- 
4S 0 connexion with the discovery of * Roman 
tewelated pavement in the cellar of an inn, called 
fn Oxbody’ ;” and one, by Mr. Duke, entitled, 
gt Account of a Baronial Mansion at Pluish, in 
Stropshire.\In the evening, a series of papers 
were read connected with the history and antiqui- 
‘es of Gloucester. The first was by Mr. Britton, 
On the New Inn and Ancient Post-house.’ ‘The 

ers were,—* On Monkish Miracles, as illustrative 
ot History,” by Mr. Wright; * Enamel on a Box,’ 
‘mmunicated by Mr. Pritty, of Northampton; and 
On the Etymology of Gloucester,’ by Mr. Puttock. 
in ag the chair was taken by Richard Monck- 
i Unes, Esq.; and the proceedings commenced 
4 paper, *On Gloucester Cathedral,’ by Edward 
S.:—after which, the tomb of Bishop Hooper 
Church of St. Mary were visited. The latter 
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Pcimen of the architecture of the Middle Ages has 
Neently undergone a complete renovation ; and, in 

Progress of the repairs, several remains interest- 





ing to archeologists were found. In the evening, 
*Some Remarks on Gloucester Cathedral’ were read, 
by Mr. Repton; and Mr. Godwin entreated the 
authorities to look to the Cathedral, and take means 
to prevent its decay.—A paper was read, entitled, 
‘The Gloucester Peg Tankard.’ The workmanship 
of this drinking cup is very fine; bearing three or 
four distinct allegories, representing the seasons, the 
seven deadly sins, &c., elaborately carved on the out- 
side. An act was passed for the purpose of abating 
drunkenness ; and it was ordained that all drinking- 
cups at taverns should have pegs placed at stated 
distances,—beyond which peg no man should drink 
at one draught, under pain of severe punishment. 
It was suggested that the well-known sayings, “ taken 
down a peg,” “a peg too low,” and “he is getting 
on, peg by peg,” might have taken their rise from 
these cups. The reading of a paper * On the Writ- 
ings of Robert of Gloucester,’ concluded the business 
of the evening. On Wednesday, the congress pro- 
ceeded to Cirencester and Woodchester, to inspect 
Roman remains, and other objects of interest. 

Mr. Melville’s clever work on the Marquesas, which 
excited so much interest,—and certainly not less sus- 
picion, on its first publication,—has received a some- 
what unexpected testimony to its authenticity, the 
value of which every reader must decide for himself, 
‘Toby,’ the timorous Toby, has suddenly made his 
appearance ; and addressed the following letter to the 
editor of the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser [U.S.J— 
Toby, says the editor, “is now living in this city, follow- 
ing the business of a house and sign painter. His father 
is a respectable farmer in the town of Darien, 
Genesee county. We received from Toby this morn- 
ing the subjoined communication. His verbal state- 
ments correspond, in all essential particulars, with 
those made by Mr. Melville respecting their joint 
adventures; and, from the assurances we have received 
in regard to Toby’s character, we have no reason to 
doubt his word. His turning up here is a strange 
verification of a very strange and, as has hitherto 
been deemed, an almost incredible book.”— 

‘In the New York Evangelist 1 chanced to see a notice of 
a new publication in two parts, called ‘ T'ypee, a Residence 
in the Marquesas,’ by Herman Melville. In the book he 
speaks of his comrade in misfortune, ‘ Toby,’ who left him 
so mysteriously, and whom he supposed had been killed by 
the Happar natives. The Evangelist speaks rather disparag- 
ingly of the book as being too romantic to be true, and as 
being too severe on the missionaries. But to my object:—I 
am the true and veritable ‘ Toby,’ yet living; and I am 
happy to testify to the entire accuracy of the work, so long 
as I was with Melville, who makes me figure so largely in it. 
I have not heard of Melville, or ‘Tommo,’ since I left him 
on the island, and likewise supposed him to be dead: and, 
not knowing where a letter would find him, and being 
anxious to know where he is and tell him my ‘ yarn’ 
and compare ‘log books,’ Ihave concluded to ask you to 
insert this notice, and inform him of my yet being alive, 
and to ask you to request New York, Albany and Boston 
papers to publish this notice, so that it may reach him. My 
true name is Richard Green ; and Lhave the sear on my head 
which I received from the Happar spear, and which came 
near killing me. I left Melville and fellin with an Irishman, 
who had resided on the island for some time, and who 
assisted me in returning to ship, and who faithfully promised 
me to go and bring Melville to ourship next day, which he 
never did, his only object being money. 1 gave him five 
dollars to get me on board, but could not return to Melville. 
I sailed to New Zealand, and thence home: and I request 
Melville to send me his address, if this should chance to 
meet hiseye. Mortarkee was the word I used when Iheard 
of his being alive. > Tosy.” 

The Times states that an expedition, which pro- 
mises the most important results both to science and 
commerce, is at this moment fitting out for the pur- 
pose of navigating some of the great unexplored 
rivers in South America. It is to be under the 
command of Lord Ranelagh: and several noblemen 
and gentlemen have already volunteered to accom- 
pany his Lordship. The enterprising and scientific 
band, it is said, will sail as soon as the necessary 
arrangements shall be completed. 

The Paris papers mention the sudden death, at 
the premature age of forty-six, of M. Théodore Fix, 
—a very voluminous writer on political economy. 

We have received from Sir James South the letter, 
professing to be an answer to Mr. Airy, for whose 
insertion we gave, last week, a conditional promise. 
The communication in question strongly illustrates 
the necessity, which we have long since recognized, 
of making all such pledges conditional, As two- 
thirds of this letter relate to other questions than 
those raised by the Astronomer-Royal,—and as 
other names, not properly involved in the issues, are 
dragged by Sir James South into the controversy, 





we have felt bound to decline publishing it in its 
present form, All that portion of Sir James’s letter 
which replies to Mr. Airy we have, of course, repeated 
our willingness to insert. 





DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLE and TOWN of HELDELBERG (formerly 
the residence of the Electors Palatine of the Rhine) under the various 
aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so uni- 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till 6. Admittance to view both Pictures 
—Saloon, Is,; Stalls, 2s. as heretofore. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—A CHEMICAL 
LECTURE, by Dr. RYAN, daily, and on the Evenings of Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. Prof. BACHHOFFNER’S LECTURES 
on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, with brilliant experiments, daily. 
MACINTOSH'S REVOLVING EN ‘E, COLEMAN'S PA- 
TENT LOCOMOTIVE ENGINE for ascending and descendin 
Inclined Planes. FARRELL’S ARCHIMEDEAN RAILWA 
the ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY, all in action. HALLETTE"’ 
ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY VALVE. CLA 

.S PATENT UNIVERSAL GAS-BURNE 
MICROSCOPE. The OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, ex- 
hibiting a fine collection of Living Objects. A beautiful Picture of the 
CHAPEL in the CONVENT of St. CATHERINE, near JERU- 
SALEM, by Mr. Charles Smith, is one ofthe Series of DISSOLVING 
VIEWS.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, Half-price. 








BoranicatSociery.—June 5.—E. Doubleday, Esq. 
V.P. F.L.S. in the chair, Dr. Dewar presented a 
specimen of Luzula nivea, discovered near Broom- 
hall, Fifeshire. Dr. Dewar considers this plant un- 
doubtedly wild in that locality. The following speci- 
mens were exhibited: — Specimens of Ranunculus 
aquatilis, approaching very near to Ranunculus Le- 
normandi, but differing by their more completely 
tripartite leaves, and the more lateral position of the 
style on the grown fruit: sent by Mr. Hewett Watson, 
from Esher Common, Surrey.—Specimens ofa Filago, 
which would be referred to Filago germanica by 
English botanists, but which is thought likely to 
prove a distinct species by its discoverer, the Rev. 
G. E. Smith; who communicated a descriptive account 
of the plant, along with the specimens for the Society's 
Herbarium. 

MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Tues. Zoological Society, half-past 8.—Scientific Business. 






















































FINE ARTS 


FIFTH REPORT OF THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

A fortnight ago, the eloquent remarks of Lord 
Morpeth attracted our attention tothe increased and 
growing interest elicited by the establishment of 
Schools of Design throughout the country ; and we 
expressed an intention of recurring to the subject on 
the appearance of the Annual Report to Parlia- 
ment from the Institution at Somerset House. Of 
that document we have now obtained a copy ; and 
a more meagre, dry, uninteresting detail of twelve 
months’ proceedings at a great public establish- 
ment it has not often been our office to criticize, 
Who may be the real author of these pages does 
not, of course, reveal itself. The highly respected 
names officially appended would give the Re- 
port a claim to be considered as the direct off- 
spring of the Council; but the writing is so loose, 
the statements are so prosaically rendered, the few 
commendations are so freezingly bestowed, the spe- 
culations for the future are so barren, that it is diffi- 
cult to suppose its authorship to be that of men whose 
names are distinguished by literary, political, and 
artistic eminence. How significant a commentary is it 
on the remarks called forth from us on the occasion 
above alluded to! This Report, indeed, presents a 
striking contrast to those admirable Art-reviews, the 
Reports on the Royal Commission on the Fine Arts. 
Would that we could have exclaimed, “ Non facies 
omnibus una, sed qualis decet esse sororum!” Alas! 
there is not even a family likeness. In the commis- 
sion-papers not only do we find the careful selection 
of every incident at all deserving a passing mention ; 
but the occasion is eagerly seized by the hand of genius 
to pour out, for the edification of the Parliament 
and people, the most lucid and masterly essays. The 
hammer is wisely impelled while the iron is hot. The 
statistical inquiries and statements of the moment 
are appropriately illustrated by cognate literary and 
artistic inquiries ; and the reader who sat down to see 
what the Commission have been doing, rises refreshed 
with solid views. He who had dreamed only of the 
propriety of examining an official summary has found 
himself seduced into considering the general claims 
and charms of Art. There may be no East- 
LAKE at the School of Design ; yet the example 
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might have furnished, one would think, some hint 
towards an attempt in a similar direction ;—and 
what more pregnant theme could be desired by a 
mind of energy, resolution, fancy, and forethought 
than that offered by the scope, means, and require- 
ments of Industrial Art? When legislators are 
called upon to vote supplies, a little largess of elo- 
quence on the right side, supported by the due ad- 
mixture of dry facts, is not, we believe, viewed in 
an offensive light. Where, on the contrary, the sug- 
gestive spirit is wanting, the patron sentiment is apt 
to descend to the level of the applicant’s enthusiasm ; 
and what would have been liberally bestowed upon 
large-minded speculations gives way to a sparing 
concession of the barely necessary. What we should 
like to have seen pointed out is, the important differ- 
ence between a mere national drawing-school and 
those nobler institutions which seek to spread 
among great masses of our population the varied, 
interesting, and refining studies whence the operative- 
student is to draw his stock of pure delight, gain 
his means of livelihood, and add to the treasures and 
character of his country. But the favourable oppor- 
tunity which the unstinted supply of official pages 
presents, for stirring up readers to increased energy in 
forwarding the great experiment which Government 
has instituted, issuffered to pass away. No enthusiastic 
pen traces out the brilliant path that lies before the 
earnest and successful student of these branches of 
Art—a path studded with all the graceful pleasures, 
while unclogged by the thorns, that beset the de- 
votee of the highest walks ; neither is the legislator 
Jed to dwell ontheimportant bearing which his labours 
may have upon the industrial efforts, and consequent 
wealth of his nation, Therecent great changes inthe 
political world—the freedom of trade, and the repeal 
of the duty on glass—bear strongly on the necessities 
of Schools of Design. In a few words on the 
Newcastle School, the latter of these subjects is 
glanced at ; but the former, suggesting, as it does, 
the paramount urgency of competing with foreign 
nations in design, was, we presume, too ticklish a 
subject to tempt a daring flight. Yet surely, these 
are truths requiring enunciation,—demanding fre- 
quent utterance ; and, knowing the talent which does 
exist at Somerset House, we marvel at that poverty 
of the Report which we can ascribe only to lack of 
search or confinement of range. 

These are a few salient suggestions on the first 
perusal of the Report,—which hasjust come into our 
hands. The details of proceedings, derived from a 
general analysis, with any comments which these may 
deserve, shall obtain our early attention ; which will 
be the more appropriately bestowed when aided by 
an inspection of the exhibition that will shortly ter- 
minate the session of 1845-6. In the meantime, let 
us guard ourselves from any suspicion of hostility to 
the institution. It has our warmest wishes ; but these 
make us desirous to find a sagacious view taken of 
the means of making the best use of existing mate- 
rials and space,—and an energetic prompting of the 
Government towards that increased assistance which 
alonecan thoroughly insure the progress of Industrial 
art towards perfection. 

PRIVATE EXHIBITIONS. 

Morrison's Ducal Palaces of Saxe Coburg and Gotha. 
—During the past week, there have been exhibited 
at Mr. Hogarth’s Gallery, in the Haymarket, the 
sketches made by Mr. Douglas Morrison for his work 
on the palaces of the Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha. 
Considered as mere sketches of scenery, these draw- 
ingsare entitled to considerable praise; and they would, 
if the figures had been wholly left out, have pleased 
us better. The artist has considerable taste—the eye 
of a *‘ Parkomaniac,” as Prince Piickler called his 
park-fouunding compatriots—and an easy dashing 
style. It isa pity, therefore, that his performances 
should be disfigured by supposed doings in the ducal 
garden of which he was not an eye-witness; for in- 
stance, a gentleman boating, in the uniform of a 
British field-marshal. Again, the artist could place 
in the giant's hall of Ehrenburg—a colossal room, in 
disputable taste—nothing better than a couple of 
lacqueys! 

Apart from the interest which attaches to the 
family mansion of the race whence our future sove- 
reigns will have sprung, these drawings are, however, 
worthy of attention. Thus, the modern palatial style 





of Ehrenburg forms a striking and instructive contrast 
with Wachsenburg, the robber-fortressof the Counts of 
the Gleichen,—now a state prison; and both point the 
spiritless artificiality of Rosenau, a recent erection 
which has not a particle of originality to redeem it. 
If these sketches when published, as they shortly 
will be, should induce our architects to study the 
castles of the German sovereigns as specimens of 
architecture and construction, they will have done 
some service. To some of the forms disclosed by 
them, English scenery is quite a stranger; and 
though little is to be gained by mere imitation, 
much may be achieved by him who can seize on the 
spirit of that which is new. The influence of the 
Byzantines on the cathedral architecture—and so, 
mediately, on all the historic buildings—of Germany, 
is a subject that might be advantageously inquired 
into. To that influence this country was never 
subject. 





Fine Art Gossip.—We have heard very favour- 
able reports of the Fresco painted by Mr. Dyce 
in the House of Lords. It is said that the mem- 
bers of the Royal Commission of the Fine Arts, 
who “inspected” it, as the phrase is, on Tuesday, 
were greatly pleased with the result. A scaffolding was 
carefully prepared, at a due distance from the mural 
picture, in order that the distinguished party might 
have every facility for judging correctly of the effect. 
A renewed impetus will be given by this to the efforts 
for establishing a school of fresco painters amongst 
us. 
We learn that Mr. Murdoch, Mr. Sintzenich, and 
Mr. Nursey, are the Masters appointed, respectively, 
to the Schools of Design, in the Potteries, at Paisley, 
and at Leeds. 

A portrait-statue of Sir Fowell Buxton, to be 
erected in Westminster Abbey, has been the source 
of a competition between Messrs. Thrupp, Weekes, 
Marshall, Watson, and Joseph, the sculptors. The 
former has been the successful candidate for the 
honour ;—and the price is to be 1,000/. Mr. Baily 
and Mr. Bell, we understand, declined to compete. 

The subject selected by the stewards as a prize 
for the approaching races at Doncaster is a group, in 
silver, representing Sir Clifford Constable overturning 
the Duke of York, at the Battle of Wakefield. 

A communication from Prof. Schottlauer, of 
Munich, acquaints us with particulars of a new inven- 
tion for painting upon walls, discovered by himself 
conjointly with Herr Fuchs, Counsellor of the Mines 
—to be called Stereochromy. Its peculiarities 
are stated as follows: — Far greater ease in its 
manipulation than fresco. The ground is not 
laid in patches, but by one single operation. The 
colours—prepared in distilled rain water,—take such 
firm hold as not to be disturbed or altered by any 
subsequent washings or shades; while the process of 
painting may be carried on with any amount of 
intervals—thus rendering a far richer finish possible 
than with fresco.—After the picture is finished, it is 
saturated with a fluid, which unites the ground and 
the colours into a mass of the consistency of stone; 
dessications being thereby rendered impossible.-—The 
coloursare of greater strength and brightness than with 
fresco,—though without theslightest glare or reflection 
as of oil.—It resists all atmospheric influences,— 
humidity, evaporation, &c,: a test no less extreme 
than the burning of alcohol has been applied to it, 
without the slightest change or deterioration. 

We find it stated, from Constantinople, that a 
monument has been discovered in a vineyard at Halki, 
—one of the delightful islands of the Propontis fre- 
quented by summer emigrants from the capital— 
which is peculiarly interesting toan Englishman. It 
is dedicated to the memory of Barton, the English 
ambassador to the court of Turkey in Elizabeth’s 
reign. Sir Stratford Canning has given 50. for its 
restoration. 

From Paris, we learn that the Arts have sustained 
another loss in that one of their departments which 
has heen heavily visited of late—by the death of 
M. Barthélemy Vignon, the architect, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-five. M. Vignon had been 
architect to the EmpressJosephine, at Malmaison,— 
to Louis Bonaparte, when King of Holland,—and to 
Murat, King of Naples, in succession.—The Em- 
peror of Austria has conferred on M. Pernot, the 





painter, his large gold medal of Letters and the Arts,— 
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in reward for the tomb which, as a memha + = 
Committee of Arts and Monuments, oo an the 
had the task of erecting, at Joinville, oy T hay 
remains of seventeen princes of the House tL 
raine—from which the Emperor is descended. 
From Genoa, we hear that the marble monum 
to the memory of Christopher Columbus, duties 
by the Sardinian Government for that city. js finisher 
and about to be immediately erected, its inaugura. 
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tion will take place next month, during the 
of naturalists in Genoa;—and the King 
family will be present at the solemnity, 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


QUEEN'S THEATRE, TOTTENHAM-STREFT, WIL] OPEN, 
for a Second Season, under the Management of Mr. ABINGTON’ 
On MONDAY, August 10th, when will be performed the Piay of 
‘THE STRANGER.’ The Stranger, by Mr. Abington ; Mrs Hal + 
Mrs. R. Gordon. After which, Charles Selby's successful Farce of 
‘YOU MUST BE MARRIED, Mille. Vinaigrette, Mrs. Sen. 
conclude with *THE HAPPIEST DAY OF LIFE,’ Ar, Gilwn. 
Mr. P. Emery; Mrs. Dudley, Mrs. Selby. on 


Drury Lang.—M. Couderc’s recovery from a 
long and obstinate hoarseness enabled the Belgiay 
Company, on Monday last, to produce M. Halévys 
* Mousquetaires de Ja Reine; which, as every ane 
knows, has “ won the crown” this year at the Opéra 
Comique of Paris,—having been played there eighty 
nights. In fact, it has brought M. Halévy his fit 
success, in the capacity of a gay composer; since 
‘L’Eclair—though full of ingenuity, and almost 
unique as a work made up of only four characters, 
without a chorus,—is spoken well of, but little 
heard: while ‘ Le Guitarrero,’ ‘Le Drapier, ‘Ie 
Lazzarone,’ and other works, have shared the fate of 
the three serious operas which succeeded ‘ La Juive, 
—been forced forward, that is, with every possible 
determination to make them popular ; but, in spite of 
allefforts,they have failed to please. Indeed, had not 
M. Halévy been strong in his position, from causes in- 
dependent of his musical reputation, it would have 
been impossible for him to have gained such fre. 
quent hearings on warrant so slender.—The Parisian 
success of ‘Les Mousquetaires’ has been so decided 
that we do not know whether our curiosity or our 
surprise has been the greater, on, at last, making its 
acquaintance. The former was pleasantly gratified 
by the story, which, if not new, is piquant: the stuf 
on which a French composer might naturally like to 
work. There are a sentimental Maid of Honour to 
Anne of Austria, the delicate Athenais de Solange 
(Madame Laborde), and a sprightly one, Berthe de 
Simiane (Madame Guichard) ;—and there are a senti- 
mental Mousquetaire, Olivier d'Entragues (M. Cov- 
dere), and a spirited comrade, Hector de Biron (M. 
Boulo). Add to these an elder Mousquetaire, le Cayi- 
taine Roland (M. Zelger) ; and, by thus naming the 
characters, the cast of adventure and intrigue has 
been half suggested. Some of I/ector’s bold wooing 
gets laid to the door of the gentler Olivier. The latter, 
too, is miscredited with a duel; and, to save hin 
from the heavy punishment instituted for all such 
gallantries by Richelieu, Athenais, proceeding o 
a mistake, perils her honour by declaring her 
lover to have been with her at the very critical 
moment—thus opening his innocent mind to des 
perate suspicions, since the intruder on her privacy 
was another—not himself! Fancy all these dilemmas 
set in a frame-work of courtly incidents —ladies 
vouchsafing scarfs to their cavaliers—revels in masks 
at court, terrace-scenes, &c.—fancy costumes as 
becoming as brilliant, and a very fair execution, 
and we have a play filled, as we have said, to 
the agreeable gratification of our curiosity. Nor, 
as regards our surprise: this was not excited by 
finding M. Halévy’s music what it has alvays 
been, as we said last week, “ dry”—but by the fact, 
that a work in every respect so referable to is 
parentage should have run fourscore nights in Paris. 
First impressions may be trusted with regard toal 
that concerns stage effect. The critic must ene 
into scientific combinations, by “ painful steps an 
slow’’—do justice to clever instrumentation, and . 
that is meant by “good writing,” &c. on secon 
and third hearings;—but unless an opera seizes him 
at once, by dramatic fitness or fascinating melo 
it is no opera worth having. We do not admit 
favourite French epithet of “ distinguished,” in exco# 
for phrases not commonplace, only because — 
queer unexpected note is thrust in, Perfectly a 
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tp the national humour, which is to disappoint the 
to in place of satisfying it, we cannot accept any 
ned on the score of nationality, in which the disap- 
Semen isthe only feature,—and where we find no 
jurking sweetness, made all the more attractive by 
touch of bitter. In the weakest of M. Auber’s 
= s,—let us instance ‘ La Siréne’*—beside the vulgar 
oPefrille tunes which it is now “ distinguished” to re- 
w diate, there is always some fine, simple, effective 
‘ee of writing, which lays hold upon the memory 
with the force of a reality,—such as the quartett 
‘0 Nymphe trop craintive.’ Not a bar anewering 
ty this description exists 1n ‘ Les Mousquetaires. On 
the contrary, M. Halévy’s inspirations seem to us 
slenderer and farther-fetched than usual. W hen 
trying to be popular, as in Berthe's couplets in the 
frst act, and Roland's in the second, he is merely 
givolous,—and without the grace which renders 
fivolity attractive. The great aria for Athenais is 
forced, to the last possible degree. The lady’s duett 
vith Olivier isa shade better ; and the composer rises 
highest above the dead level in the morceau d'en- 
ynble, where the Ladies choose their champions ; 
shich has a certain chevaleresque colour. In the 
quartett of the second act,—where the two soprano 
and two tenor voices are nicely grouped and aided 
by clever instrumentation,—there is a gleam of that 
garkle which we hope never to become too wise to | 
eajoy, however severely some may frown and cry | 
“jaue brillant.” In short, this is not one of the | 
French operas we wish to hear in London or in Paris; 
—s0 long as we have a score of com posers of our 
own, who can imagine such infinitely better things. 
‘Les Mousquetaires’ was well, not enthusiastically, | 
reeived, The quantity of spoken dialogue militated | 
against its success :—first, because the theatre is too | 
large for the conversational voices of our neighbours 
_next, because the pit is better up to “ French of 
Stratford-atte-Bowe” than “ French of Paris.” 





Harmarket.—On Monday, the tragedy of ‘ Anti- 
gone’ was produced, for the purpose of enabling Miss 
Faucit to justify before a London public the repu- 
tation which she had achieved in Edinburgh and 
Dublin by her performance of the martyr-heroine. 
The fame which rewarded Miss Vandenhoff seems to 
have had its natural effect in stimulating Miss Faucit 
toa trial of her powers in the performance of a classic 
character. For one whose physique, taste, and profes- 
sonal schooling eminently fitted her for the domestic 
sene, and the softer parts of the romantic play, this 
ws an arduous experiment ;—and had, as we have 
owerved, been already successful elsewhere. We 
have had the advantage of seeing both candidates in 
the part of Antigone ; and, without unnecessarily 
avarding the palm to either, are entitled to discri- 
ninate between their different styles—and the corre- 
sonding effects. Nothing can deprive this tragedy 
of Sophocles of its inherent magnificence. Miss 
Fweit wants the ponderous tones of a more power- 
fil elocution to give, without effort, the due relief to 
certain lines and passages which should owe their 
enphasis, not to an artificial delivery, but to their un- 
sudied pathos. This gifted actress showed a laud- 
dle ambition to invest her performance with artistic 
tgnificance,—but, in the prominence accorded to 
jarts, the occasional emphasis and the spasmodic 
wterance, reminded us rather of the romantic than 
te classic drama. Beautiful in the detail, there 
tsa want of decision in the purpose, which injured 
he general impression. But, in stating our own 
inception, we are not prepared to censure either of 
the rival actresses for differing from it. Commen- 
htors are divided in their interpretation of the he- 
hine’s character and motives;—and, where difference 
opinion exists, the artist may safely suit herself as 
the idea she would embody. ‘The conception 
{both Miss Vandenhoff and Miss Faucit is that of 
woluntary immolation—the one, however, enacting 
te heroine, the other the martyr. What Antigone 
os, she does for the love of her brother; and she 
wuld, if possible, avoid the fate which her transgres- 
tm of the law involves. This conception, we fear, 
‘ugh natural, is not sufficiently simple, to be strictly 
fasical. It requires a duplicity of delineation, which 
fi to the general outline an unsatisfactory wavi- 
ws and indecision,—inducing doubt where faith 
tould be the one pervading sentiment. If, however, 








tis view of the character detracts from the sublime, 


it assists the beautiful ; and, indeed, enabled the actress 
to exhibit many fluctuations of feeling :—nevertheless, 
it breaks down a majestic whole into minute parts. 
It is in comprehending and firmly seizing a great 
idea that the great in Art consists. Nothing great, in 
fact, was ever yet produced by the mere aggregation 
of small points. There was, however, an indescrib- 
able charm in each evolution. Miss Faucit gave way 
to every shade of emotion—was alternatively pas- 
sionate and resigned, indignant and contemptuous, 
In her last scene, she nerved herself to produce the 
most powerful impression:—it was the scene in 
which her predecessor, on the first representation of 
the tragedy in England, won her greatest triumph. 
Miss Faucit here drew on all the resources of her art. 
She made use of infinite elaboration to induce va- 
riety. She succeeded in bringing out some passages 
with accumulated force—to others she imparted a 
strange pathos,—but we missed the desirable unity 
which is suggested in the poet’s idea. The horror 
of being buried alive—the injustice of her sentence 
—the wrongs and losses she was suffering —these were 
strongly, painfully depicted. But to this view of the 
character the actress will, necessarily, find many cri- 
tical objectors. Admitting the almost perfect his- 
trionic skill by which these points were illustrated, 


| the most orthodox censors of the drama will demand 


more moral self-sustainment, more dignified con- 
sistency. They will contend that the injuries suf- 
fered by Antigone are not meanly bewailed, but boldly 
braved—in behalf of a holy cause—braved, and,as the 
sequels of a glorious action, worthy of undying re- 
membrance; and that any other conception of the part, 
by failing to command respect, must excite not pity 
but contempt. We have said that there was much, 
very much, in Miss Faucit’s acting to compensate 


| for the impropriety of her conception,—if it be one. 


The feeling she portrays is not only natural, but fits 
in admirably with the domestic style of tragedy, in 
which Miss Faucit’s forte chiefly lies. Let us not, 
however, in our unfeigned admiration of the actress, 
forget that the classic aims, by transcending ordinary 
sympathy, to command wonder, and thus attain the 
sublime. It requires the presence of power—both 
spiritual and physical. Wanting either, the attempt 
is abortive: it may be a beautiful failure,—but it is 
one. Whether Miss Faucit fell short of either, it 
would be unfair to decide upon a solitary repre- 
sentation ;—particularly, considering how miserably 
she was supported. Mr. Stuart, in Creon, was as 
signally pretending as he was singularly deficient. 
Of Mr. Holl's Hemon we wish to say nothing. Mr. 
How was, in Phocion, respectable.—Mrs. Stanley, in 
the Queen, quite ludicrous. All were, in fine, inade- 
quate to the high task implied in the respective parts, 
—the meanest as the greatest. The Chorus was poor 
in the extreme. It is announced that another 
classical play is in course of preparation in Dub- 
lin. We are glad to hear this. The performance 
of such pieces is calculated to operate upon our his- 
trionics like fresco-painting upon artists. It may 
induce that breadth of colouring, and that boldness 
of conception, which now are replaced by technical 
finish of execution and the timid conventionalities 
of the modern stage. To Miss Faucit it may be es- 
pecially serviceable; by indicating to her that there 
is a severe style in dramatic art to which the Beau- 
tiful itself is buta transitional step,—and, inducing her 
to sacrifice some minor graces, it may teach her to 
reach those sublimer attributes in which only the 
highest and most sternly-disciplined genius can excel. 





Sap.er’s WeEtis.—Shakspeare’s tragedy of ‘Julius 
Cesar’ has been here placed on the stage with all 
that attention to the proprieties of the drama for 
which this theatre has at length become celebrated. 
The part of Cassius was performed by Mr. Creswick; 
who fully bears out the favourable judgment which we 
have already expressed of him. What provincial vehe- 
mence still clings to him will wear off by collision 
with the Brutus of Mr. Phelps;—which, for quiet feel- 
ing and calm heroism is an example to be studied. 
Mr. Marston enacted Mark Antony with less than his 
usual mannerism ; and Mr. Hoskins personated the 
small part of Octavius in a remarkably pleasing 
manner. 





Lyceum.—A new, but not original, farce, in one act, 
called * The End of June,’ was produced on Monday. 
Mr, Keeley performs the part of one Nicholas Czarny 





(a tailor),—-who is employed by nine conspirators to 
make for them waistcoats from a piece of cloth; and 
isso pleased by its pattern that he contrives to“ cab- 
bage” a wedding waistcoat out of it for himself. * The 
End of June’ is the watchword of the band,—who have 
appointed that time for their rendezvous at the Silver 
Lion: and the tailor has also chosen the same 
time and place for his wedding. He, thus, gets impli- 
cated in the conspiracy ;—and escapes out of the 
danger which he has incurred only by confessing the 
theft. Mr. Keeley made the most of this ludicrous 
situation. 





Musicat Gossip.—The programme of the Hereford 
Festival, to be held on the 9th, 10th and 11th of Sep- 
tember, is good, rather than novel. Purcell’s ‘ Jubi- 
late,’ Handel’s * Dettingen Te Deum’ and * Messiah, 
Mozart's * Requiem,’ and Spohr’s * Babylon,’ are the 
sacred works tobe given. At the concerts, Mendels- 
sohn’s music to the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
and ‘First Walpurgis Night,’ with a selection from 
‘Oberon,’ will form the leading features. The prin- 
cipal singers are to be Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, the 
Misses Williams, &c. Once again, in running over 
this * bill of fare,” we cannot avoid observing how 
the disposition to change the forms of concert music 
is manifesting itself—and how excellent is the opening 
for a skilful composer to produce works for the or- 
chestra exclusively. If the young men of England 
(whom a few seasons more will deprive of the epithet, 
and all the allowances, as well as all the hopes, which 
are comprehended in the word promise) were wise, year 
after year would not pass away without some attempts 
ina branch of composition so peculiarly national ; 
because fitted to attract and conciliate a people who 
have no musical theatres in the provinces, and who, 
it is too probable, would not support such establish- 
ments if they existed.—_Meanwhile, an unobtrusive, 
but valuable band of labourers are doing much to 
diffuse a taste for music among the people. Mr. 
Roe, with his cheap vocal concerts—Mr. F. W. 
Horncastle, with his Lectures on English and Irish 
Melody at the Mechanics’ Institutes,—are each 
helping on a good work, by which the next generation 
will profit. Let all, however, who are concerned in 
such laudable undertakings keep in sight the fact, 
that, unless the popular taste be raised, both preacher 
and executant must end by themselves sinking. In 
Art, no less than in morals, there is no standing still. 

We are happy to see, that a good Philharmonic 
season for next year has been secured by the re- 
appointment of Signor Costa as conductor. The 
next care for all concerned should be that of weeding 
the orchestra; but this matter is one of almost im- 
possible difficulty, in a Society whose constitution 
admits of such “incompatibilities” as orchestral 
players among the Directors, &c. &c. No remedy 
short of an entire radical reform can meet this diffi- 
culty. 

The musical news from abroad during the past 
fortnight has been little in amount :—but we cannot 
overlook the report from Marseilles, that, among other 
singers at the Opera there, Madame Favanti is men- 
tioned. The correspondent of La Gazette Musicale, 
after admiring the compass of her voice and the 
agility of her execution, adverts to well-known pecu- 
liarities (to speak gently) which, it seems, have not 
yet disappeared; and wonders how a débutante who 
has scarcely begun her career (!) can claim the style 
and title of First Singer at the London theatres, even 
on the well-known hypothesis of the English “loving 
false and unfinished singing."—The great festival of 
military bands (or Harmony Music, as the Germans 
call it, oddly enough!) was held in Paris, at the 
Hippodrome, yesterday fortnight ;—with a prodigious 
“ noise,” as might be expected from a congregation 
of brass instruments fifteen hundred strong—and an 
audience of some seven thousand, who applauded 
enthusiastically. A few days afterwards, the building 
was partially destroyed by fire—-We are glad to 
notice, on the authority of our contemporaries, the 
entire success of Mr. Balfe’s ‘ Bohemian Girl’ at 
Vienna. On the occasion of the first performance, 
seven of the pieces, including the overture, were 
encored, 





MISCELLANEA 
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A 
The late Hail Storm.—In the storm of hail which 
visited this metropolis on Saturday last, there were 
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many remarkable features which deserve notice. 
Not merely were the hailstones of an unusual size,— 
many of them being between three and four inches 
in diameter,—but it is evident, from the directions in 
which the largest amount of damage was done to win- 
dows, &c., that the storm must have moved along a 
curved line from the S.E. towards the W.,—and then 
towards the N.E.,—having, at the same time, an in- 
ternal motion,—or, probably, a series of currents 
setting from the circumference towards the centre, 
along its line of direction. In this respect, it resem- 
bled in a remarkable degree the hurricanes of the 
tropics; ;—and that it was a circular mass of vapour, 
passing by a line as nearly as possible in the direction 
above indicated, will be evident to any person who 
will be at the labour of examining the accounts given 
of the localities which have suffered most severely. 
Although to the east of Gracechurch-street a con- 
siderable quantity of hail feel, yet, it was remarked 
that it was more like balls of snow than hail. At 
Walworth, Kennington, Brixton, and the West End 
of town, the hailstones were hard masses of ice,— 
whilst at Kew no hail fell. In the neighbourhood 
of London Bridge, a nautical gentleman observed 
changes of the wind of a very remarkable character; 
and he states that, during the storm, it blew from 
every point of the compass. All these facts estab- 
lish the curvilinear path of the tempest, and its in- 
ternal circulatory movements.—The singular forms 
of the hailstones attracted much attention. There 
were but few of the larger ones round, and many of 
them had a distinct crystalline arrangement. A de- 
scription given by Mr. Halley of astorm of hail which 
fell in Lancashire, on the 29th April, 1697, shows it 
to have been so singularly similar to the recent storm, 
and his account of the hailstones is so perfectly true 
of those which fell on the Ist, that I am induced to 
adopt his description :—* The hailstones were of dif- 
fering forms, some round, some half round, some 
smooth, others embossed and crenulated, like the foot 
of a drinking-glass—the ice very transparent and 
hard ; but a snowy kernel was in the midst of most of 
them.” (Phil. Trans.—1700.) R. H. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. C.—A Young Admirer of Shaks- 
are—A. H.—W. J.—J. R. and J.S.—A Member of the 
nstitute of the Fine Arts—received. 
We have received a long letter from the Rev. Mr. Shep- 
herd the (author of ‘Hora Apostolice)—to which we may 
possibly advert next week. 
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Now ready, a New Edition, handsomely bound in cloth, 
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OE MILLER’S JEST BOOK. 
A work everybody quotes, and few have read. A reprint from 
the genuine edition, with copious Additions. 
he first edition of this work havi ing been exhausted, it has been 
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rice. London: Whittaker & Co. 
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MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


VoL. IX. OF 
AGNES STRICKLAND’S 
LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
ENGLAND; 


Comprising the Life of MARY OF MODENA, Consort of 
James IL 


HORACE WALPOLE’S 
MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE THE SECOND. 


Edited, with a Preface and Notes, 
By the late Lorp HoLuanp. 
Now First Printed, in 8vo. in 3 vols. with Portraits, 36s. bd. 


Ill. 
HOCHELAGA ; 
Or, ENGLAND IN THE NEW WORLD. 


Edited by Exior Warsurton, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The Crescent and the Cross.’ 2 vols. small 8vo 


Iv. 
THE WILD IRISH GIRL. 
By Lapy Morean. 
Forming the New Volume of ‘CoLzcry’s STANDARD NOVELS. 
Complete for 6s. bound, with Portrait. 


v. 
PETERSBURGH & MOSCOW: 
A VISIT TO THE COURT OF THE CZAR. 

By Ricnarp SoutHwe tt Bourke, Esq. 
2 vols. 21s. bound. 


SECOND SERIES OF THE 
STANHOPE MEMOIRS, 


N YEARS’ TRAVELS of LADY 
IESTER STANHOPE. 
3 vols. with Illustrations, 31s. 6d. bound. 
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vil. 
THE MODERN ORLANDO. 
In Seven Cantos, price 6s. 


** Every one will acknowledge here the rising of a new 
star, destined to move with brilliancy in an orbit of its 
own.” —Britannia. 
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By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Authoress of ‘ The Barnabys in America,’ 
* The Robertses,’ &c. 


2 vols. small 8vo. 
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LOST AND WON; 
Or, THE LOVE TEST. 


By the Author of ‘ The Maid’s Husband.’ 3 vols. 


x. 
THE SEVENTH AND CONCLUDING 
VOLUME OF 


THE NELSON LETTERS AND 
DISPATCHES. 


Henry Co.Lpurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marl- 
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By WILLIAM EDWARD SU RTEES, D.C.L., Barrister 
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Z i t published, price 2s. 6d. 
N the AN tT IDOTAL TREATMENT of a 
EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. By JOnM PARKIN , 
“*Carbonic Acid és an ANTIDOTE.”—Med. Chir, Review. 
Allen, Leadenhall-street ; and Highlew Fleet. -street, 


In 8vo. . price 12s, cloth, with Plates, 
PJRODUCTION OF SUGAR 
With PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS for the IMPROV 
MENT of its CULTURE and MANUFACTURE of its Phe 
s. 


By GEORGE RICHARDSON PORTER, 
saat ye Ey Member ofthe Institute of Feet 
2n ition, with an : itional Chapter the 
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London : Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill, 
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vols. Svo, with Illustrations, price 342, cloth, 
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By WILLIAM HOLT YATES, M.D. 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, &¢. &, 
London : Smiths Elder & Co, 6 — 
Nowr .in 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 
YONSTRUC Ty E LATIN EXERCISES, for 
/ Teaching the Elements of the Language on a System of 
Analysis and Synthesis. Withcopious V ocabalarics 
By JOHN ROBSON, 
Assistant Master i in U niversity” ( ites School. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street, 


~ POTTER'S MECHANICS.— NOW READY, 
Inl &vo. with very numerous Diagrams, &, 6d. clo 
AN ELEMENTARY TRE ATISE. on 
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y RICHARD POTTER, A.M. 
Late sessed of Queen’ s College, ¢ ‘ambridge : ? Professor of Natural 
Phooey | in University College, London. 
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| ONOUR to BEETHOVEN.—NEW MUSIC 
Just Published.—BEETHOVEN’S QUARTETTS for tro 
Violins, tenor and bass, complete numbers, Nos. 1 to 17, edited by 
M. 8S. Rousselot, as performed by the Beethoven Quartett Society, 
Rent dedicated to the Right Hon. the Earl of Falmouth, President 
of the same. Nos. 1 to 6, each 9. ; Nos. 7.8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, each 
10s. Gd. ; Nes 13, 14, 15, 16, and V7, each i2 2, or the entire set, 
price 6. ¢ 6s, 
London: Published only by Messrs. R. Cocks & Co, 6, New Bur. 
lington-street, Music-sellers to her Majesty. 





The Cheapet, Sineie al Publication ever offered to the Public, in 
spect both to Quality and Quantity. 
TIAN? EL’S SACRED ORATORIO, 
‘THE MESSIAH,’ in Vocal Score, with a Separate Av 
companiment for the Organ or Pianoforte, arranged by Viseeyt 
Nove io. 
ny "he whole Work will _be complete in Twelve Monthly Numbers, 
— aining i6 pages each, price 6d. each. It commenced August, 


Published by J. Alfred Novello, 69, Dean-street, Soho, and %, 
Poultry ; sold by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and to be procured by 
order of every Musicseller. Boskeqiiet. &e. in the U nited Kingdow. 

Remember to order “* Novello’s Edition.” 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
DAU BIGNE ’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


BU ACKIE & SON beg to announce that, by 
arrangement, they will immedi ately issue Part L, price li, 
of the Third Volume of their Ilustrated Svo. Edition, being 
Vol. LV. of the original, with Notes by D. D. SCOTT, and a Series 
of Authentic Portraits. 
38, Queen-street, Glasgow, 
6th August, 1846, 
MURRAY’S HOME “AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
day, post Svo, 2s, 6d. 
ETTERS Pony MADRAS, or Finst Inrrss- 
srons of a Resipence in Inpia. By a LADY. 
On September Ist, - © 
The WILD SPORTS and NATURAL HIS 
TORY of the HIGHLANDS. By CHARLES ST. JOHN, Es. 
John Murray, Albemarle- street. 
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THE FOURTH VOLUME oF D *AUBIGNE'S HISTORY. 
Just published, 
In demy 12mo, price le. 6d. sewed ; 2s. cloth ; or royal 12mo. 34 cloth, 
THE FOURTH VOLUME of D’ AUBIGNES 
HISTORY of the REFORMATION the 
(Printed by arrangement with Messrs. Oliver & Boyd from 
Author’sown English Edition.) 
The ~~ three volumes may be had at the same low prices 
so, just published. uniform in size and price, 
TSSAY Sand DISCOURSES. By J. H. MERLE 
D’AUBIGNE, D.D. With a Frontispiece of the Autho 
Residence. ¥ 
HEEVER’S LECTURES on the PILGRD y 
PROGRESS, and on the Life and Times of Bunya. 
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Next week will be published, price 3s. 6d. - 
- dium 8vo, or People’s Edition Size, 
In double columns, ccinted wrapper, 
TOL. IV. D'AUBIGNE’S REFORMATION. 
J yt The above has 


been printed to meet the wishes of 
sunerous pr Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 
( yd, 





Price Sixpence, free by post. 


Che Railway Chronicle 


Of Saturday, August 1, contains Articles on 
: FE WEEK—MIDLAND RAILWAY MEET- 
IVER Orns HELD BY MR. HUDSON AT DERBY 
Ne RK-VERDICT OP JURY ON EASTERN COU! 
AND ONCIDENT — MR. HUDSON ANDY ’ 
i MIDLAND pa rey TaN ieee 
SETING OF GREAT 
A MEN TING — RUGBY, 
BATTLES IN THE LORDs. 
EETINGS. — Great Northern — London and 
wich — Midland — York and North Midland — Newcastle 
Darlington— Newcastle and Berwick—Leeds and Bradford 
wot eonien and Dumbartonshire J unction—Ipswich and Bury 
st. Edmunds—East Lancashire—Wilsontown and Morningside 
Cameron's Colebrook Steam Coal, and Swansea and Lougher— 
North-W estern—Belfast and County Down—Meetings of Share- 
holders to Affirm or Dissolve. 3 ’ 5 
OPFICIAL PAPERS. — Midland, Directors’ Report and State- 
¢ of Accounts—York and North Midland, ditto—Newcastle 
tod Darlington, ditto—Ipswich and Bury St. Edmunds, Engi- 
peers” rt—Paris and Rouen, Directors’ Report and State- 


ts. e 
peat MENTARY PROCEEDINGS. —Committecs on Opposed 
“iis—Progress of Bi 


ills. 

LWAYS: Recent Proceedings in India. 

INDIA Ptccidents—Progress of Works—Law Intelligence—Iron 
Trade—Meetings—Tenders for Loans—Contracts — Dividends — 
(alls— Deposits returned — Transfer Books closed — Correspon- 
dents— Traffic Table—Share Lists— Foreign Ditto — Money 
Market—Paris Letter—Eastern Counties Dividends—Gossip of 

Ww 


ra The Article on India Railways is continued in the Number 
for the present week. c 
Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender. 


AILWAY CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
R CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 
Tue First oF THE SERIES. 

LONDON to BRIGHTON, ; 
containing 83 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
Tue Seconp or THE SERIES. 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
with 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d. 
Tue Turep oF THE Series, 
LONDON to RICHMOND, , 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2d. 
Tue Fourta or tHe Series, 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, | 
containing 84 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
Nearly ready, 
LONDON to OXFORD. 


Preparing, 
JONDON to CAMBRIDGE, LONDON to GOSPORT. 
LONDON to DOVER. LONDON to TUNBRIDGE 
LONDON toSOUUTHAMPTON.! WELLS. 
Published at the Rarpway Curonicce Orrice, by J. Francis; 
may be had of all Booksellers. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
%, Cornhill, London. Capital £500,000, Empowered by Act 
of Parliament.. 7 
puis Institution embraces important and substan- 

tial advantages with respect to Life Assurances and de- 
ferred Annuities. ‘The assured has, on all occasions, the power 
toborrow. without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two- 
thirds of the premiums paid (see Table); also the option of 
selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
aber conveniences or necessity. " 
Assurances for terms of years on the lowest possible rates. 
DIVISION of PROFITS. ’ 
be remarkable success and xy! prosperity of the 

Society has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investi- 

miion, to declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 85 per 

— the premiums paid on each policy effected on the prolit 


EXAMPLES, 








Sum the 
| Perma. Assured 
|nentRed. | may Bor- 
of Prem.| row on 

‘olicy. 


Bonus | Bonus in 
| added. | Cash. 





|£. s. d.J£. 
1837 |217 15 1 
1838 |192 3 0 
100) 74 3 4] 1839 | 
| 184 6 


| | | 54 01 

i841 |111 6 8) 4910 O| 710 4/247 4 5 
_ The division of profits is annual, and the next will be made 
in December of the present yea 


r. 
F. FERGUSON CAMROUX., Sec. 
NOTICE TO EQUITABLE POLICY HOLDERS. 


[NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 
The attention of the Equitable Policy Holders is particularly 
talled to the Half Credit Scales of Premium of this company, 
4 which table the bonus to be declared at the next investiga- 
in January, 1850, may be secured at a present annual 
preset of one-half the rates charged by other companies. 
in the event of death, the sum insured will be paid, less the 
‘mount of Premiums on credit. Should the life insured 
cme declaration of the bonus, the policy may be allowed 
premiums which may be due thereon; or in the event of the 
mary being at that time in bad health, the policy can be kept 
p by commencing to pay the full premium of the age as when 
7 fected. The above plan, originating with this company, 
hee found peculiarly advantageous at the last equitable division 
40, when it was largely adopted, and many of the policies 
effected are still in force, and large bonuses have been 

rs to them on the scale of the following table :— E 

im Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
«+ 6 years 10 months .. 633 6 6 
6 years 
000. 4 years 
5,000....e000 2 years eveeeces 


Prospectuses and every information may be obtained on 
ton to the resident directors, Edward Boyd. Esq. and 
nox Boyd, Esq., at the offices, No. 8, Waterloo-place, 











LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE 
_ ASSURANCE SOCIETY entertains proposals of any 
description involving the contingency of human life. 
_ Prospeciuses and every information may be bad on applica- 
tion at the Office. 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
, . CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary. 
17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
ViIcTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 18, King William-street, Mansion House. 
t Trustees. _ 
Sir James Duke, Ald. M.P.| Benjamin Hawes, Esq.Deputy- 
Chairman. Shairman. 
Benjamin Barnard, Esq. Charles Baldwin, Esq. 
Life Assurances are effected by this Company on every description 
of risk, on a profit or non-profit scale. Credit of half the Pre- 
miums for the first five years allowed on Policies effected for 
the whole term of life. Payment of Premiums so arranged as to 
meet the convenience or wishes of the Assured. A Policy may 
be made an absolute security. Advances continue to be made to 
Assurers on real or undoubted personal security, for terms of 
years, repayable by instalments. Particular attention is re- 
quested to the detailed Prospectuses of the Company. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, London. Established 1806. 


INVESTED CAPITAL £1,200,000, 
Annual Income £140 000. Bonuses declared £529,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office £1,520,000, 





President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Directors. P 
The Earl of Macclesfield. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
Sir John Osborn, Bart. Rev. James Sherman. 
Jobn Deering, Esq. Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D.| Kichard Sherwood, Esq. 
Table of Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Healthy Life :— 


Without With 
Bonus. Bonus. 





With 
Bonus. 


Without 
Bonus. 


” For the whole Life, at an 
Annual Payment of 


Age. - - 
For the whole Life, at an 

Annual Payment of | 

s. d. 

37 

25 81 
30 35 
35 910 





aougwk 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims :— 


No. of | Sum 
Policy. | Insured. 








Sum paid. | No. of 


Sum 5 ; 
|| Policy.| Insured. Sum Paid. 





8 £. » && 


43 . 509 1 
1,973 fi 3 
3,085 x 706 6 
3,378 5 


i Y 
: 6 


J 1,654.13 6 


Prospectuses and full parsioniors may be obtained upon 
application to the Agents of the Office, in all the principal 
towns of the United Kingdom: and at the head Office, No. 50, 
Regent-street. JOHN A. BEAUMONT, 
Managing Director. 


ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Alderman, Chairman. 
F William Leaf, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Richard E. Arden, Esq. } J. Humphery, Esq. Ald. M.P. 

William Banbury, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq. Ald. 

Edward Bates, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 

Thomas Camplin, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

James Clift, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 

ysician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Ejnebury-square. 

Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 

Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
ow Rates of Premiums. 

Persons assuring in this office have the benefit of the lowest 
rate of premium which is compatible with the safety of the 
assured, and which is, in effect, equivalent toan Porcrneie Pr Soacap 
they have likewise the security of a large subscribed capital—an 
assurance fund of nearly a quarter of a million—and an annual 
income of upwards of 60,000/., arising from the issue of between 
5,000 and 6,000 policies. 4 

Annual Premium to Assure £100. 
Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years.| Whole Term, 
20 78 £1 11 10 
30 8 12 207 
40 0 1 6 21410 
50 41 
60 4 














9 
119 10 4 011 
370 6 010 
One-half of the “‘whole-term” Premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the Premium may remain 
for life as a debt upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid 
off at any time without notice. i 
in A d of money, as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, where the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied cma campeshausive Tables of the Argus 
will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
Claims paid in one month after proofs have been furnished. 
The Medical Officers attend daily at a quarter before Two 
o'clock, and Policies issued the same day. 


EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents 


RREPLATING.—PLATED ARTICLES, which 

have been worn through. REPLATED by the NEW 
PROCESS. —T. COX SAVORY & Co. Silversmiths, &c. 47, 
Cornhill (seven doors from Gracechurch-street), London. 


( LD PLATED GOODS RESTORED and 
REPLATED.—The Electro Process is the only one b 
which the restoration of worn-out Plated Goods can be effected, 

being thereby rendered equal to new. 

ELKINGTON & CO., the Patentees, request all goods may 
be sent direct to their Establishments, where they have 
an extensive assortment of their Patent Electro Articles 
always on show, as unprincipled rsons are invading their 
patentrights. They have entinorren no other parties in London 
to replate. 22, Regent-street, 

4 45, Moorgate-street. } London. 


P.O SCHOOLS.—The HAIR-LINE POINTED 

PENS.—These Pens are now universally acknowledged 
to be unrivalled ; the up-stroke is so fine as to be hardly per- 
ceptible, while, from the flexibility of the metal and perfect 
finish of the pen, a fine and regular down-stroke is insured. 
There are three kinds— Broad, Medium, and Fine Points, which 
are sold in boxes ofa gross each, price 5s., at Relfe & Fletcher's, 

oak-lane, 
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ENSA USTIC, VENETIAN, and other 
PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, may be 
purchased at MINTON & Co.'s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion- 
place, Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 
‘ WYATT, PARKER & Co, Agents. 
The above tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price, 
-B. An assortment of plain and ornamental door furniture, 
slabs, and tiles, for fire-places, &c. &c. 
ATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
_E. J. DENT respectfully solicits from the public an in- 
spection of his extensive stock of WATCHES, which has been 
greatly increased to meet the demand at this season of the 
ear. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4 guineas each; excellent Silver 
ever ditto, 6 guineas each; Ladies’ Gold Watches, 8 guineas 
each. Dent's manufacture is guaranteed to him by three 
separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and 1842. 
_____ 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; 34, Royal Exchange. 
1 RESSING-CASES. — Fisuer, 188, Strand. 
_ A large STOCK of CASES, with the new and improved 
morticed partitions, which cannot possibly break loose ; war- 
ranted to stand the tropical climate. A good dressing-case, 
either lady's or gentleman's, may be purchased from 3i. to 50l, 
Also, writing-desks, work-boxes, leather travelling-desks, and 
despatch boxes. 8S. F. has the best selection of the above in 
the trade; also an assortment of fancy articles, too numerous 
to mention. Corner of Arundel-street. 


> . , 7 

B F PD FEATH ER §, 
Per Ib. Per lb, 

. s.d. s.d. 
Mixed sreseccecceeseeseses 1 0} Best Foreign Grey Goose.. 2 0 
Grey Goose... 4| Best Irish White Goose.... 2 6 
° 8| Rest Dantzic....cccccceeee 3 0 

pi arranted sweet and free trom dust. 

_A List of every description of Bedding. containing weights, 
sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to HEAL & 
Son, Feather Dressers and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, Tot- 
tenham.court-road. opposite the Chapel. 

TROT =X ; I Te 
RCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENTS. — 

a BIELEFELD'S improved PAPIER MACHE, which has 
been almost universally adopted for architectural decorations, 
has been Fitventere by Her Majesty. by the Hon. Commis- 
sioners of Board of Works, by the highest of the Nobility and 
Gentry, and by the most eminent Architects of the day. if has 
been used at the Royal Palaces, at the present House of Lords, 
at Drayton Manor, the new Conservative Club House, &c.; 
also at the British Museum, and Pantheon Bazaar, where it 
has been extensively used for some years; and an inspection 
will sufficiently establish its superiority over every other kind 
of composition, both for beauty and durability. Designs pre- 
pared for the decoration of ceilings, panne}ling of walls, &c. 
A volume of enrichments, containing more than 1,000 designs 
of the Papier Maché Ornaments, with a tariff of prices, price 1. 
Works, 15, Wellington street North, Strand. 

N ESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 

| oy and Gentry that one of their firm has just 
arrived from Paris, after alocting various elegancies suitable 
for presents, of which they now have a most splendid variety. 
Their stock of plain and fancy stationery, dressing-cases, desks, 
&c. is the very best that can he manufactured. Their stamps 
for marking linen are used by Her Majesty and a large number 
of the nobility. Dies for stamping paper, also, are engraved in 
the best style, with either crest, coronet, or initials ; specimens 
of either of which may be selected from an almost endless 
variety at their establishment, Kazptian Hall, Piccadilly, and 

122, Bishopsgate-street Within. Plates for visiting-cards en- 

raved for 2s. 6d. and 100 cards printed for 2s. lessrs, 

Barry & Son are also sole agents for Mr. R. B. Ede’s Perfumery. 








Foreign ditto ..... 








y Eh 
N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES —The Tooth 
Brusb bas the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleansin a 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached 
Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh 
Brushes of smpeoved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet 
rushes, which act in the most surprising and successful man- 
ner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
properties of absorption, vitality, and durability, by means of 
direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate parties’ 
profits and destructive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
agenuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE & CO.'s Sole 
Establishment,—1308, Oxford-street,1 door trom Holles-street. 
Caution.—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe's” adopted 
by some houses. 


= FIN 7 . WIN 

for BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN.— 

GODFREY’S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS, is 
strongly recommended for softening, improving, beautifying 
and preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a blooming and 
charming appearance. being at once a most fragment perfume 
and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sun- 
burn. Redness, &c. and by its balsamic and healing qualities, 
render the skin, soft, pliable, and free free from dryness. scurf, 
&c. clear it from every humour. pienpie. or eruption, and by 
continuing its use only a short time, the skin will hecome and 
continue soft and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear 
and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with directions for 
using it, by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 

FOR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH-— Price 2s. 6d. 
Patronized by Her Majesty. His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
and H 8.H. the Duchess of Kent. 

N R. THOMAS’'S SUCCEDANEUM for Stop- 
Bt ping Decayed Teeth, however large the cavity. It is 
placed in the tooth in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, 
and soon becomes as bard as the enamel, and will remain firm 
in the tooth for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, 
arresting the further progress of decay. All persons can use 
Mr. Thomas's Succedaneum themselves with ease, as full direc- 
tions are enclosed. Price 2s. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent- 
street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Butler, 4, Cheapside; John- 
ston, 68, Cornhill; and all Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. 

Mr. Thomas continues to supply the loss of teeth on his new 
system of self-adhesion, without springs or wires. ‘This method 
does not require the extraction of any teeth or roots, or any 
painful operation whatever, and is much less expensive than 
others. — Mr. Thomas, Surgeon Dentist, 64, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. 


BAD BREAST of an extraordinary nature, 

CURED by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS and OIN TMENT.— 
A short time since, the wife of Mr. Henry Pocock, a turner, 
residing at Bucklebury, Berks, was considered to be in a very 
precarious state, in consequence of her breast becoming alarm- 
ngly swollen, and bursting into ulcers, ‘The first medical aid 
n the country was of no service; her case was considered as 
incurable. Notwithstanding this hopeless condition, the ulcers 
have been all healed, and so perfect is the cure that she is now 
suckling a child at the breast. This wonderful cure bas been 
solely brought about. by the use of Holloway’s Pills and Oint- 
ment. Sold by all Medicine Venders, and at Professor Hollo- 
way's Establishment, 244, Strand, London, 
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THE ATHENZUM 





GILBERT’S 


MODERN ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


IN 60 IMPERIAL 4to. MAPS; each Map is accompanied by two large pages of Geogra- 


phical, Historical, Commercial, and Descriptive Letter-press, the whole being equal to 720 
pages of an 8vo. volume; and the Work is rendered complete by the valuable and copious 


Consulting Alphabetical Gazetteer Index of nearly 50,000 Names of Places figured ia the | 
Maps, with their Latitudes and Longitudes, and the number of the Map in which each | 


place is to be found. 


The universal approbation bestowed upon this Atlas of the World, has induced the 
Proprietor to prepare a new and improved edition. 
Esq., has been carefully examined, and the Maps have undergone thorough revision. 


Two new features have been added :—The divisional Maps of the Continents each have 
a scale to show the lineal dimensions of the respective countries in contrast with England, 
exhibiting the difference in their respective sizes. The Maps also have the Points of the 
Compass, within the circle of which is introduced a miniature Map of the quarter of the 
globe in which the country is situated, showing at a glance the position and area each 
particular Empire or State occupies in comparison with the Continent to which it belongs. 


An additional feature is that all the Railways in operation or 
in progress throughout the World, are inserted. 


It is, without presumption, confidently anticipated that the present edition of this 
unique, elegant, and highly esteemed work will add to its reputation, and command an 
extensive and permanently increasing sale. 

& wa» ¢€ 

In half-bound Turkey morocco, gilt edges, patent binding—containing the 
whole of the letter-press, the Sixty Maps full coloured, and Alphabetical 
Index of the Latitudes and Lengitudes of nearly 50,000 Places .. .. 


12 6 


The letter-press, by Robert Mudie, | 





For the convenience of those who may prefer to take the whole in a periodical | 


form, it may be purchased in Monthly Parts at 1s. 6d. 


** Words following words in long succession, however ably selected those words may be, 
can never convey so distinct an idea of the visible forms of the earth as the tirst glance of 
a good Atlas. Of all contrivances hitherto devised for the benetit of geography, this is 
the most effective. In the extent and variety of its resources, in rapidity of utterance, in 
the copiousness and completeness of the information it communicates, in precision, con- 
ciseness, perspicuity, in the hold it has upon the memory, in vividness of imagery and 
power of expression, in convenience of reference, in portability, in the happy combination 
of so many and such useful qualities, this Atlas has no rival.” 


**In the letter-press there is a comprehensive grasp of the subject, that is very striking, | 


especially in our literature, which is singularly barren in this class of research. The 
physical features which mark the true face of countries, are traced with a master hand ; 
and they are valuable contributions to our geographical knowledge. Popular instruction 


is never lost sight of, and the work is equally to be prized asa book of systematic study | 


and ready reference.” 

* ‘The Maps are very neatly executed, and of convenient size.”— Atheneum. 

** A valuable and oliéap Atlas, with very elaborate letter-press.”—Literary @azetle. 

** A cheap, and very useful, neat, and aceurate collection of Maps, with valuable geo- 
graphical information, clearly and intelligibly conveyed.”"—Allas News. 4 

** Neatly-engraved Maps, with compact, well-written essays.”—Court Jouraal. 


Preparing for Publication, 
Uniformly printed with the ‘New DictioNaRY oF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,’ 


GILBERT'S 
GAZETTEER OF 
WORLD. 


NEW THE 


| at a loss; no wonder, then, that the younger students of literature should uently find 
| themselves at sea without a compass or rudder. 


| carry the undertaking to a successful issue. 


This Work has been many years in preparation, and the Proprietors have full con- | 


fidence that they shall be able to supply a need which has long been felt—a Gazetteer of 
the World, worthy of national support. 


GILBERT'S 
JUVENILE MODERN ATLAS: 


The whole accompanied by Descriptive Lettcr-press, an Index of 2060 Places, &c. 
In small 4to. coloured, price only 5s. bound, 
“A very useful work.”—Atheneum. 
“ The twenty steel-piate Maps are of a superior kind. The book is indeed well got up, 
and every way calculated to lay before the Pupii clear ideas of the different countries on 
which it treats."—<A uthor’s Institute Circular. 


In 18mo. bound, price 1s. Gd., the Seventeenth Thousand of 


THE COMMERCIAL INSTRUCTOR, 
AND ACCOUNTANT’S GUIDE. 


Containing Commercial Terms copiously explained ; on Drawing and Negociating Bills 
of Exchange; Observations and Queries, with their Answers; on Merchants’ Accounts and 
Book-keeping ; a clear and explicit statement respecting the Stocks, and of the nature of 
Funded Property, together with the general mode of transacting business in the Public 
Funds; of Insurance and Exchanges; Commercial Formula. 


CAug. 8 


Parts I. to IV. each containing 32 pages royal 8vo. price 7d, 
And Parts V. to X. 56 pages each, price 1s, 


GILBERT'S 


NEW UNIVERSAL ETYMOLOGICAL Anp 


PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 





The publication of a NEW ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING DICTION, 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, based upon the Dictionaries of Johnson and Walken 
comprehending all the principal terms which have been introduced and established wt 
their day to the present time in Literature, and in the various departments of Netw 
Mechanical Science, Arts, and Manufacture, has been long felt as a desideratum in Brie 
Literature, which, if well supplied, could not fail to prove highly useful and 
the Literary and Scientific World wherever the English Language is read or 
supply this desideratum is the object of the present work. It will be completed in 
34 Monthly Parts, and form two handsome Royal Octavo Volumes, of about 170 
Several thousand words which occur in our old standard English Authors will be Ley 
the obsolete being carefully marked as such, and quotations generally given from the 
sages in which they occur. The roots from which the terms are derived are printed 4 
italics, obviating the difficulties which otherwise occur to persons not familiar with the 
Greek, Hebrew, or other ancient Alphabets. A compendious Grammar of the 
Language will be given during the course of publication; and at the end of the work, 3 
copious Vocabulary of French, Latin, and other foreign phrases and words now used by 
English writers. In Natural History, all the classes, orders, families, and recogni 
of animals, plants, or minerals, will be described, as now classified by the most eminent 
Naturalists; in fact, nothing shall be wanting to render the work one of univeryl 
reference and useful information for the Private or Public Library, the Counting-houy, 
the School, or the University. 

The Publisher has received a great many communications inquiring who the Author of 
the Universal Dictionary is. In answer to all such Correspondents, Mr. Gilbert has to 
state, that there exists no reason why the Author’s name should not be known, savean 
earnest wish on his part that the work should be tested solely by its own intrinsic worth, 
Mr. Gilbert, however, may state, that the gentleman in question is personally known, and 
his talents appreciated, by some of the most eminent Professors in the Universities of 
London, Oxford, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, and that he is himself an Author of 
several publications connected with Natural Science and Polite Literature, and has beea 
for several years a Lecturer in one of our Universities. 


to 
To 


“A work of this description was much wanted. So many technical and exotic terms 
have of late years become naturalized with us, that even the ‘ knowing ones’ are sometimes 


We like the plan of this new 
and the execution is satisfactory.”"— Westminster Review. 

“It is not merely a Dictionary, but it presents us with many of the features of an En- 
cyclopedia; retaining, at the same time, the compactness of a Dictionary. The Author 
has performed his duty carefully and skilfully. It is an elaborate English Dictionary, 


| complete to the present time.”—Bankers’ Magazine. 


* Another of Mr. Gilbert’s truly valuable publications. Such a work has been long 


called for; and from the manner in which this is produced, and its cheapness, it mus 


nave an extensive sale.”—Art-Union Jou: nal. 
“This Dictionary, so extensive in design and useful in application, deserves especial 


| notice; its utility must strongly recommend it.”—Douglas Jerrold. 


‘Tt is indeed a desideratum to our literature; and if completed as it has been begun, 


| will be an invaluable addition to the student’s library."—Evangelical Magazine, 


** A new and valuable work ; the task has been undertaken by one quite petent to 
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The enterprise is a good one, and deserves 
support.”—Dispatch. 

“It is gratifying to observe the very satisfactory progress of the ‘ New Universal Biy- 
mological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language.’ When only two or three 
parts had been issued, we took the opportunity of expressing a favourable opinion of the 
plan and design of the work. We have now inspected several further parts, and it is highly 
pleasing to be enabled to repeat all former praise ; and, moreover, to add that theres 
every reason to believe, from the portion already published, that this will form a valuable, 


| and most useful, and desirable book of reference, containing information that most, <t 


present, be sought in various directions at the cost of much time and trouble ; whereas it 


| is here concentrated in a clear and correct manner, and so as to be easily found, owing ta 


| the excellent arrangement and classification adopted.”—Morning Adcertiser, 


“We have already characterized this useful book, and are glad to find that it continges 


| to merit all that has been said in commendation of its plan and execution.” 


Tait's Magazine, 

“ This work, we are happy to say, advances with every success.” —Methodist Magazina 

‘* This Dictionary contains several thousand words introduced into use since the time 
of Johnson and Walker.”—Spectator. 

* This is a new Universal Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary, embracing all the 
terms used in Art, Science, and Literature. It isa valuable and almost i 
book.”— Family Herald, 

«It embraces all the terms used in Art, Science, and Literature, and is therefore most 
valuable in those departments which philologists who compile dictionaries usually per 
The old rule upon which such compilers have generally gone, is so amplified — 
extended in the work before us, that this fact alone stamps it with immense value. i 
word, quoting from the prospectus, which promises nothing that it has not prog be 
filled, the Dictionary is one ‘ of ee —— = — ——_ for the pri 

ic library, ing- the school, or the university. 
or public library, the counting-house, the Weekly Dispatch, Second Notice 

“On a careful examination, we fecl disposed to regard this with considerable 
It bids fair to be extensively useful ; and we hope the public will properly respo 
claim for encouragement.”—Teachers’ Magazine. p : 

“We cannot hesitate to pronounce this work invaluable; we regard it as admirably 


, comprehensive and correct.”—Sunday School Mag. 
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